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System in the Studio 


PIRIE MACDONALD 


mMIYSTEM is the orderly placing of 
ai things one after another, instead of 

aav> wal letting things come up as they hap- 
| ae , rs pen to occur, and I want you to bear 
beet SAS that in mind. 

System seems always to be applied in the 
minds of people only to one’s business. But one 
may be systematic about the time to get up, for 
example. System in eating food is one of the 
things that photographers play fast and loose 
with. A man gets up and gets his breakfast be- 
causé he happens to be there and breakfast is 
there. Sometimes at noon-time he does not eat 
his luncheon, and in an hour he commences to 
feel hungry, and people who come later do not 
get all that is coming to them. He can go at his 
work only in a half-hearted fashion. If he goes 
out then, he probably misses the man who did not 
come in at noon — thinking, of course, he was 
out to luncheon. Lots of times you can count on 
getting a bad picture because the man has gone 
without his Juncheon to-day, and did have a big 
one yesterday, or none the day before, and he 
proceeds in this most unsystematic manner to put 
his digestive system out of order. If you do not 
arrange so that the studio is open at a certain 
time, your help will play fast and loose with you. 
If you do not have a certain time for the various 
important items of the day, and put the easy- 
dollar idea out of your head, you do not wind up 
with the money. There are people in this country 
who have a skylight as long as that side-wall over 
there, which they use only four times for making 
a group, and the rest of the time the other nega- 
tives are handicapped with that big light, just 
because they are unsystematic about things. If 
they could only realize that the system by which 
they would make single figures of people could be 
somuch better served by a smaller light, adapted 
to the service, they could afford to get along with- 
out groups, on the principle that it does n't pay 
to waste energy over a 50-cent job and upset a 
$125.00 day. A systematic arrangement of time 









is very desirable in order that you handle your- 
self properly, but it is especially so with your 
help. For example, with many of you, if a sunny 
day does not happen to come along, it is day after 
to-morrow before you see your proofs. At 9.00 
o'clock in the morning my electric-light-printed 
proofs are put on my desk. The retoucher is 
called in and the particular items that I think 
necessary are called to his attention, and it gives 
him a long day ahead of him. Ordinarily, the 
proofs are done in most studios any old time dur- 
ing the day, and it is absolutely impossible to say 
that your proofs will be done “day after to- 
morrow at 12.00; now when are you going to 
come to see them?” If the day is dark, and you 
print by daylight, you don’t get them out. I 
strongly recommend that you get the idea firmly 
in your mind to have your proofs so that they 
can be considered by you at some particular time 
of the day. It takes the worry out of your mind, 
and the rest of your day is entirely free of them. 


The Eight-Hour Day 


Photographers are accustomed to get to work 
as early as they can and to leave when they can. 
I do not want anybody to get into my shop be- 
fore 8.30; but at that time I expect the people to 
be there, and they are there. I feel that a good 
day’s work on the part of the photographer ought 
to be on an eight-hour basis, and the result is that 
our shop is closed at 5.00, and if I find some one 
is always slow, and it is 5.15 before he gets out, I 
tell him if he has more work than he can do, and 
can prove it, that I will get him the help he is en- 
titled to, and if he has not more work than he is 
entitled to, and he cannot get through by 5.00, I 
have to find some one who will. A while ago I 
found a man coming back at 9.00 o’clock at night, 
and I gave him a good call-down. 

The only way to wake him up was to show him 
piece by piece that all during the day he was wast- 
ing time, merely because he had not started the 
day right. The reason I want people to get 
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through at 5.00 o'clock is because I want them 
good, bright, strong people. I want my people to 
be strong and healthy and well, and if your help 
are not strong and well and self-respecting, you 
do not get your dollar’s worth. See that your 
employee does the thing the way you want it done. 
This is the way to keep help. Treat them right. 
When Christmas comes, and there is real business 
to be done, because you have worked systemat- 
ically all year, you have your help in such condi- 
tion that you can speed them up, and last Christ- 
mas there were only two evenings in the whole 
season when we worked after 5.00 o'clock, and one 
night only until 6.30 — two evenings in the entire 
year. Lots of fellows say that it can’t be done; 
but it can be done, and I am doing it. 
Finding the Time for Recreation 

Men say that they can’t get exercise in the 
morning, and they are through too late at night. 
The result is that they lose their “pep,” and get 
soft. This is only because they have not arranged 
their time so that they can get exercise. 

Three times a week I leave the studio at 4.3 
in order to fence, and we fence for an hour or 
more, until my socks are wringing wet, and when 
I get my exercise and feel fit, I am willing to run 
the chance of losing a customer once in a while. 
But it is not waste, for I make good on those I 
do see. 

It really means that you have got to sit down 
and arrange your day so that you do have time to 
do these various things in a decent and orderly 
manner. Mr. Strohmeyer talked about study, 
and while he was talking many of you men were 
saying, “It is all right for him to talk, but J do not 
have time; but you do have the time. 

Because I systematize my time, and the things 
are done when things ought to be done, I can 
leave the studio, and I never think of it again, be- 
cause I know that the next morning, at certain 
times, certain things are going to be done whether 
I am there or not. That’s why I am able to be 
here to-day. 

Recreation I have to consider in this matter of 
system. Not having systematized, we are very 
apt to crowd recreation out, and after a while we 
get thoroughly tired and go away to the other 
extreme, and if we are addicted to the “red stuff,” 
we get it bad. The principal reason that people 
are intemperate in photography is because they 
do not get recreation regularly and sanely. 

Recreation is entitled to a place on your calen- 
dar as much as the hours for business-purposes. 
It belongs to you and don’t you forget it! 


Appointments 
I told this story over in New York, and a good 
many thought that it had a fly in it, somewhere; 








but twenty-four or twenty-five years ago I had 
been working desperately hard to get along in 
business, and it seemed as if it was just about 
there, but it did not come strong enough. Sit- 
tings would sometimes jog along, three a day, 
and the next day none, and the next day two, 
and I figured it out I was averaging only a couple 
of sittings a day (a great big husky like me, with 
two sittings a day!), so one morning I went into 
the shop (always having been a crank on appoint- 
ments, because people value your time most if 
they ask for it) and I said, “Take that appoint- 
ment-book and fill in all sorts of distinguished 
names in all kinds of ink, etc., and different wri- 
ting, and fill in two solid weeks of it, and if any- 
body comes in, we are sorry, but we are too busy.” 
I did the little things around the shop, and after 
a few days I went into the back room and sat 
down and had the best time I ever had in my 
life, not only because I had nothing to do and lots 
of time to do it in, but because I was fooling them. 
When I got through, there was a solid week of 
work ahead of me, and from that day on I have 
always had work. I got them started with the idea 
that I was busy, and people now think that I am 
always busy, and I sometimes am! But this idea 
of appointments works into system, and it is ab- 
solutely necessary. Commence making your sit- 
tings at a certain hour. This gives you a chance 
to get through with the things that you ought to 
get through with and make your sittings during 
certain hours of the day, and not after that. 


Mapping Out the Work 


At a convention one of the men was asked re- 
garding his procedure under the light, how he al- 
ways got his work exactly the same. He said, 
“Well, for one thing, I always use one stop. | 
never use the big stop in one case and small stop 
in another — it is confusing. I always use one 
stop.” That applies all through the game. Al- 
ways use one stop. Stick to one plate. It is like 
the one stop. After you have gotten an arrange- 
ment in your light where things have become 
uniform and systematic, and are working one 
after another with regularity, you will find that 
you have certain places in your room where you 
can do dead-sure things at any hour of the day. 
Have a certain spot in your room for certain 
work. Map out the floor of your room so that 
you will be dead-sure of every inch of it for some 
specific work. 

I read once of a man who went into a photo- 
graph-gallery and dropped dead, and every time 
that a man comes into my place I have such a 
fear of his dropping dead that I always put him 
in one of the dead-sure spots where I know I have 
him. After that Iam safe. I do that systemat- 
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ically. I do that without regard to whether I can 
make a better thing or not. I get in the sure sel- 
lers first, and then I do the fancy stunts. 

I am trying to get you to put in somewhere in 
the studio some kind of artificial light that will 
give you a dead-sure thing at any certain hour 
every day you work. After that, turn out the 
light and turn on the daylight, and indulge all the 
activities you have the 
money to afford. 


The Money-End of It 


Now, when it comes 
to bookkeeping, it goes 
without saying that that 
has to be done by system. 
There are millions of 
systems of bookkeeping 
that have a_ practical 
end, and I do not pro- 
pose to talk about them. 
It does not make a par- 
ticle of difference what 
your system is; but bear 
in mind that it is of no 
use unless it is done reg- 
ularly. 

When we talk about 
money, it recalls to my 
mind a chap up in Al- 
bany. Bill did not have 
a great deal of money 
either, but I noticed that 
after a while he got so 
that he could buy things. 
I said to him one day, 
“Bill, how is it you seem 
so prosperous?” ** Well,”’ 
he said, “I systemat- 
ically take out $5.00 for 
the savings-account a 
day, whether I earn it or not.” When he found 
that he was getting in the hole, he worked like the 
devil to get the money; for once it was put away, 
it was put away. For myself, I figured out this 
plan: that when I found that I had $200 in the 
bank, and that my bills payable amounted to 
$200, I reduced the amount of my bank-balance 
on the stub of the cheque-book by putting $150 
into red ink, and carried it out to the side of the 
column, and then made my footing in the black 
ink, which showed that I had only $50. The red- 
ink totals were called the reserves, and the black- 
ink totals constituted active account. Of course, 
when I had taken off the $150 I didn’t have 
money enough to pay the bills, so I got out and 
hustled, for the bills had to be paid, and I did n't 





let people owe me money so long that they forgot 
about it, and I pushed my sales up as far as I 
could and collected all the cash that I could, be- 
cause I had to pay those bills, and I have always 
been able to pay my bills, and any bonds or real 
estate that I may happen to own at the moment 
have come from that little red-ink scheme, and we 
do it to-day. Of course I fooled myself, and some 
of you would be better 
off if you fooled your- 
selves in the same way. 

In photography, as in 
everything else at this 
moment, we are getting 
to a point that is most 
serious. We do not 
know, not any of us, 
what three months is 
going to bring forth. 
Some of you are going 
to do more and some of 
you much less than you 
ever did before, and 
bear in mind that the 
time you are not making 
money is the time to 
put your shop into shape, 
so that when you are 
making money it really 
does grow into the profit 
that belongs to you; 
and if you are making 
money now, in order to 
conserve that money you 
should so arrange your 
affairs that you will get 
a chance not only to 
make a profit, but to 
live like human beings 


PIRIE MACDONALD and good Americans, 


and be able and willing 
to pay your increased taxes.— Address delivered 
before the Middle- Atlantic States Convention. 


‘Ne 


ANENT the subject of specializing, for the pro- 
fessional, and dropping any diverting side-lines, 
Pirie MacDonald furnishes a good example. He 
is a man of many accomplishments — a forceful 
public speaker, a linguist and interested practi- 
cally in military affairs. Despite the proficiency 
and enthusiasm with which he enters every ac- 
tivity, all diversions are excluded rigidly from 
his business, to which he is devoted ardently and 
successfully. In order to do the subject full jus- 
tice, he has made his specialty portraiture of 
men and advertises himself as such.— W. A. F. 
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4 position is the foundation of. all 
af | ¥ successful pictorial art. When asked 
\Syrae “4 the definition of the term they wax 
Heloquent concerning scale, balance 
a unity. With their learned maxims ringing in 
his ears, the student fares forth to roam the field 
of art. After producing a few prospective master- 
pieces, and having them severely criticized, he 
digs up his note-book to see what is the matter. 
Sometimes he is able to unearth the difficulty, 
but more often he is not; yet we may safely 
wager that in most cases the difficulty lies with 
balancing. Of course, there are other serious de- 
fects to mar the picture; but somehow or other, 
none of them seems so universal and persistent 
as the lack of balance. 

Volumes have been written concerning this 
essential element, but none of them is so simple 
and yet so effective as the rule of the common 
steelyard. Here are no elaborate rules, no com- 
plicated formule. A child may understand that 
the lighter weight on the steelyard requires a 
greater distance from the center of gravity than 
the heavier one. The advanced student will ask 
instantly whether the principle involved will 
apply to more than two objects in one composi- 
tion. Here we must introduce another primary 
rule, which is so closely allied to the quality of 
balance as to be nearly inseparable. This is the 
rule of principality. The composition cries aloud 
for a principal object of interest, and will not be 
content nor in repose without it. Therefore, the 
answer to the question must be conditioned. The 
balance of the steelyard will apply to as many 
objects as may be necessary to form the composi- 
tion; but there must be an object of principal in- 
terest, around which the other objects may be 
balanced carefully and pleasingly. 

An analysis of any of the acknowledged mas- 
terpieces of painting or drawing will not fail to 








disclose the rule. Unquestionably, a study of 
these pictures with the principle constantly in 
mind is beneficial to the student, be he novice or 
professional. Some of the pictures will reveal at 
once the primary balancing of a few masses as, 
for instance, the Japanese work and some of the 
German compositions. Again, the grouping may 
be more elusive, as is the case when dealing with 
broken values; nevertheless, it may be seen if 
considered carefully. 

Mention should be made here concerning the 
so-called elementary composition. Struck by the 
powerful yet beautiful efforts of some of the mas- 
ters, dealing with two or three perfectly balanced 
and unified masses, the student straightway 
essays to produce similar masterpieces. And 
when some kind friend inquires sympathetically 
concerning the lonesomeness of the picture, he is 
indignant, and points out the source of his in- 
spiration as convincing justification. And this 
brings us to the third link in the chain of balance- 
interest, which is very important. 

It is not sufficient that the picture possess 
poise and principality. Interest is also essential. 
The objects may be balanced neatly around the 
central axis, with due regard to principal and 
secondary masses, yet if the objects so balanced 
do not possess intrinsic interest and value in 
themselves, there can be no picture. Yet by this 
it must not be understood that there is not a 
composition. There may be a perfectly balanced 
set of masses, as in the case of certain decorative 
conventionals, but a composition is not neces- 
sarily a picture. There must be a purpose ani- 
mating the whole — something which the mind 
takes delight to unravel. But the true artist will 
instinctively search out this quality. The pity 
of the whole matter lies in the fact that so many 
beautiful themes are ruined, so many sensitive 
spirits discouraged, by the lack of the simple. 
practical principle of the balance of the steelyard. 
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Tone-Rendering and Quality in Gaslight-Papers 


T. D. TENNANT 


an a recent article on the tone-ren- 
SAAI dering capacity of gaslight-papers, 
Mr. James Thompson showed by 
jan interesting set of diagrams 
; the steps of gradation of various 
Serie sepen. The tests made by a screen 
of superimposed sheets of onion-skin paper were 
for comparative purposes sufficiently accurate. 
The conclusions that Mr. Thompson draws from 
his measurements, however, do not seem to be 
entirely justified. 

Mr. Thompson implies that the most satis- 
factory paper is the one which will render the 
greatest number of steps of his test-chart. If 








his object in using a paper were to obtain a re- 
production of his test-chart, this would be true. 
But the object of using printing-papers is to 
print, not test charts, but negatives, and what 
is required is (1) that the paper should reproduce 
all the tones occurring in the negative and (2) 
that it should reproduce these tones as accu- 
rately as possible. Let us consider these two 
points separately: 

(1) Every photographer is aware that a print- 
ing-paper must be adapted to the negative used 
by adaptation, it being understood that a 
paper must be chosen which can render the whole 
scale of the negative. The scale of the negative 
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is simply the range of the light-intensities trans- 
mitted by it. In a very contrasty negative per- 
haps the blackest part will let through only ;}5 
of the light transmitted by the clearest portion. 
In a negative of medium contrast, the densest 
part will let through about 9'y) of the light trans- 
mitted by the clearest portion, and in a very flat 
negative (one that has very little contrast) the 
densest part may let through as much as one- 
fifth of the light transmitted by the clearest 
portion. We should call these three scales, then, 
a scale of 1 to 100 for the very contrasty nega- 
tive, 1 to 20 for the negative of medium contrast, 
1 to 5 for the flat negative. In printing, we want 
the printing-paper to reverse the scale of light- 
intensities recorded by the negative, as nearly 
as possible, so that the blackest part of the neg- 
ative will be the whitest part of the print and the 
clearest part of the negative will be a deep black 
in the print; in other words, if we wish the 
printing-paper to fit the negative we must select 
the grade so that when we print through the 
clearest part of the negative and just’ get the 
deepest black of which the paper is capable we 
shall also only just print through the densest 
part of the negative so as to slightly tint the 
paper. 

The difference between the two units of ex- 
posure that will produce, in the one case a full 
black, and in the other case the faintest possi- 
ble tint on a photographic printing-paper, is 
called the scale of the paper; for instance, with 
a given paper we may find that if we give one 
unit of exposure, we shall just get a visible tint, 
and that as we increase the exposure the black- 
ness of the image on the paper will increase until, 
when we have given twenty units of exposure — 
that is, twenty times as much as we gave at first 

—the paper will develop up quite black and no 
further increase of exposure will make it any 
blacker. We should then say that the scale of 
that paper was 1 to 20, and the paper would fit 
a negative having a scale of 1 to 20. Suppose 
that we try to make a print on a paper having a 
scale of 1 to 20 from a negative that has a scale 
of only 1 to 5. We must time the printing so 
that the densest part of the negative is just 
printed through, because, if we underprint, all 
the tones will be too light and the print will lack 
detail, and if we overprint, the whole print will 
be too dark. In this case only five times as much 
light will pass through the thinnest part of the 
negative as will pass through the densest part of 
the negative. But the paper requires that 
twenty times as much light should pass through 
the thinnest part of the negative as passes 
through the densest part of the negative in order 
to give its deepest black in the shadows and only 





a tint in the highlights, so that, instead of getting 
a whole scale of tones from white to black in the 
print, such a paper restricts us to a scale ranging 
from a white to a gray, the densest part of the 
low scale (1 to 5) negative being rendered white 
in the print, and the clearest part only gray, and 
not black. 

If, on the other hand, we print from a negative 
having a scale of 1 to 20 on a paper that has a 
scale of only 1 to 5, then the whole scale of tones 
on the paper will represent only a quarter of the 
tones of the negative, so that either we shall have 
to represent all the higher densities of the nega- 
tive as white paper or else we shall have all the 
lesser densities of the negative printing as solid 
black; that is to say, if we use a paper having a 
shorter scale than the negative, we must lose de- 
tail in either highlight or shadow; either out 
shadows will be “blocked up,” as it is called, or 
else the highlights will be bare of detail; whereas 
if the paper has a longer scale than the negative, 
then we cannot get the full black out of the paper 
and the print will appear somewhat gray. The 
great importance, then, of selecting a paper to 
fit the negative is manifest. 

We see, then, that a paper of very long scale, 
such as Artura, is suitable only for negatives 
having a long scale, and that a paper of short 
scale, such as Regular Velox, must be used for 
thin or soft negatives such as those to which the 
Velox paper is adapted. For each class of nega- 
tive, in fact, there are papers which are suitable 
for reproducing all the tones occurring in the 
negative. 

(2) Quality in a paper is not measured by the 
number of the steps of gradation. The require- 
ment of quality is that the steps of gradation 
should be as even as possible. In Mr. Thompson's 
diagrams the steps of gradation are shown to be 
of the same length. While this gives the correct 
number of tones in a paper, it would imply that 
in practice these steps were of even length 
throughout the whole range of the papers. 

If we measure the light reflected from the va- 
rious densities of the paper that has been exposed 
under the gradation-screen, we shall get a series of 
reflection-densities which can be expressed in the 
form of a curve. This curve (Fig. 1) shows that 
the reflection-densities increase in less propor- 
tion at first than the densities of the gradation- 
screen through which the exposures were made. 
Then they increase in equal proportion with the 
screen, and finally fall off again and cease alto- 
gether when the deepest black of the paper is 
reached, 

The quality of paper, as stated above, is de- 
pendent upon the evenness of the steps in the 
middle or straight line portion of the curve. The 
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longer this straight line, the more of these even 
steps, then the more correct gradation or quality 
will we have in our print. It is quite possible, 
of course, to have two papers with an equal scale 
of tones to give an entirely different result. In 
one we have (as in Fig. 1) the few increasing and 
decreasing steps at either end and the long line 
of even steps in the middle. In the other (Fig. 2), 
with the same starting-point and making the 
same number of steps, the unevennesses, instead 
of occupying the smallest portion of the curve, 
take up the greater part of it, leaving ouly a 
straight-line portion where the steps are even. 

If a correct rendering of a subject has to come 
on the straight-line portion of this curve, then 
the longer the straight line, the better chance it 
will have to reproduce the subject, and a paper 


A Use for Old 





which has marked unevennesses at both ends of 
the scale will not produce a print of first-rate 
quality even though it have a full range of tones 
from black to white. 

We see, then, that the conditions for making 
a successful print are (1) the scale of the paper 
must be chosen so that it will fit the negative, 
and (2) the gradation of the paper must be as 
even as possible between the extreme limits of 
its scale, and if these conditions are fulfilled then 
a paper with a short scale of even gradations 
printed on a short scale negative will give the 
best possible print, just as a print with a long 
scale of even gradation printed on a long scale 
negative will give the best possible print. So it 
is obvious that each paper plays an equally im- 
portant part in producing the best results. 


Bromide Paper 
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— JHERE are a few professionals who 
Sue find themselves on occasion with 
a stock of bromide printing-paper 
on hand, which from one cause or 

meee) another — light-struck, too old, ete., 
ete.— has been laid aside for the residue col- 
lector; but we have recently heard of a photog- 
rapher who finds himself able to utilize it in his 
daily work — for printing rough proofs, which in 
a large business involves the expenditure of no 
inconsiderable amount of printing-out paper. 
Our readers would naturally say, upon reading 
this, that the saving is not worth the extra 
trouble of developing, etc.; but this we may say 
at once is not involved. The new plan is simply 
to make use of the old stock as a printing-out 
paper. The method of procedure is an ingenious 
adaptation of an old dodge with albumenized 
paper. Those of our readers who have been pho- 
tographers long enough to have been graduated 
in printing on albumen paper — now almost 
entirely out of date — may remember one method 
once recommended to avoid the inevitable brown- 
ing which rendered the paper useless, consequent 
upon keeping it for a day or two. It consisted in 
washing all the free silver from the surface 
directly after sensitizing, after which the paper 
would keep good for weeks; but would take days 
or weeks, rather than minutes, to print. To make 
it available for this purpose, all that is necessary 
is to saturate it with the vapor of ammonia. The 
simplest method of doing this is to store it when 
required for use in an earthenware jar with a lid, 
first placing at the bottom of the jar a saucer or 








cup containing a small quantity of strong am- 
monia solution (covered, of course, so as to 
prevent contact of liquid and paper). The lid 
also is made to fit almost air-tight by laying upon 
the mouth of the jar a piece of wide rubber cloth 
of the requisite size, pressing the lid upon it. Any 
old hand who was accustomed to the “‘fuming”’ 
of sensitized albumen paper, an almost universal 
practice, at any rate in England, years ago, will 
need no instruction about this matter. It was 
found that the washed paper, virtually insensitive 
before treatment, became quite as sensitive if 
well fumed as the ordinary untreated paper, 
with the added advantage of toning with perfect 
freedom of mealiness. It was observed, however. 
that the ammonia was apt to become dissipated 
before the printing was complete and the paper 
again became insensitive. 

The photographer we speak of operates his old 
or waste bromide and gaslight paper in exactly 
the same manner; but, to avoid or minimize the 
loss of the ammonia during printing, instead of 
fuming the paper alone, he also fumes the thick 
felt pads of his printing-frames, quickly covering 
them with the rubber pads such as are used for 
platinotype-printing, but, of course, in the re- 
versed position as regards pads and paper. He 
finds that the paper under those conditions prints 
out very satisfactorily, and further, with, at any 
rate, most brands, he is able to tone it as though 
it were ordinary printing-out paper if he so de- 
sire; though, as explained, his main idea is to 
employ the paper as a saving of printing-out 
paper, so commonly used for “rough prints.” 
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Picturing Children Afield 


CHARLES J. ADAMS 


FIELD with a camera on a sum- 
mer’s day, with a group of merry 
children flitting like little angels of 
light about one’s path — what 
S nearer approach to Paradise is 
granted to man in the course of his earthly pil- 
grimage? Some stern souls there are, I suppose. 
who still give thanks, like the Apostle Paul, for 
the putting away of childish things. But I con- 
tent my mind with the glad recollection that it 
was one greater than Paul who said, ** Except ve 
become as little children, ve cannot enter the 


kingdom of heaven.” And to picture them in 





their happy play, amid the meadows and the sun- 
flecked woods —- to picture them thus, and to 
find supreme delight in the portrayal of their 
innocent joys —is surely as efficacious a way 
as any to cherish and nurture in one’s own aging 
bosom the fragrant flower of childlike purity 
that the Master blessed and loved to cherish. 





If it does nothing else, it admits one to the in- 
timate friendship of children, and that in itself 
is something not to be despised. Rejected of 
men one may be, may miss the glittering prize 
of worldly success, and still possess his soul in 
peace if the children of his acquaintance hail 
him as their friend. To see them gather around 
him, whenever he appears with his black box: 
to hear them beg for the privilege to accompany 
him on his ramble, and even for the honor to 
carry the camera and its sprawling tripod, is 
ample reward for many an hour of grinding 
labor in shop or office. One knows then that he 
is of the elect, for the intuition of childhood in 
the bestowal of its friendships is the nearest 
thing we have in life to infallibility of judgment. 
It is true that the little folk demand much; but 
blessed is the man of whom their demands are 
made, for they give vastly more than they take, 
and theirs are the priceless gifts of royalty. 
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DAISIES 


Childhood is an elastic term. The children of 
whom I am thinking as I write, those who are 
my most constant comrades, range all the way 
from five to fifteen years. Each age offers its 
own peculiar opportunities and rewards to the 
maker of pictures. Each has its own character- 
istics, to capture which—by means of the 
camera —- one has to vary his methods. Never- 
theless, there are certain characteristics and 
moods which are common to all. It is the pic- 
turing of these that I wish to touch on lightly 
in this brief article. 

My favorite method of work, wherever it can 
be made to apply, is not to follow my intended 
“victims” as one would follow game, stealthily, 


but with more or less deliberation to select the 
proper setting and place my subjects properly 
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within it. Then, to interest them in the doing 
of something — what it is, matters little, so 
long as it is appropriate to the setting -— and, 
when they have forgotten my presence and the 
presence of the black box, to make the exposure 
at mv leisure. I rarely have to wait long for the 
proper moment to arrive. But it should be added 
that one must be on the alert and able to recog- 
nize the moment when it does arrive: for once 
passed, it is likely to be gone forever. Other 
opportunities for other effects may offer them- 
selves in rapid and bewildering succession. But 
the one we missed always appears in retrospect 
to have been the most charming of all, just as 
the fish that got away is if the fishermen are 
to be believed — always the one monster in the 
lake or stream. Its value increases with age. 
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LISTEN! 
CHARLES J. ADAMS 
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Perhaps the simplest and easiest way to inter- 
est children in the field, no matter what their 
ages, is to set them to gathering flowers, or 
arranging and studying those already gathered. 
For this, all sorts of pastoral or woodland-set- 
tings suffice, so that there is no danger of inap- 
propriateness in the result. Moreover, the de- 
vice will serve equally well, whether one is work- 
ing with a single child or with two or more 
youngsters. Also, an astonishing variety can be 
obtained, and will be obtained, if one will refrain 
from attempts to pose his subjects. “Oh, see 
that lovely cluster of daisies,” is a cry that is 
sure to result in more charming poses, assumed 
unconsciously, than the camerist could arrange 
by the most painstaking employment of his 
highest art. Let the children pose themselves, 
is the best advice that can be given to the in- 
tending picture-maker. 

Of course, certain broad effects can be planned 
beforehand. One can maneuver so as to lure 
the children in front of his chosen background. 
One can place them so that the sun shall strike 
from whatsoever angle he desires. One can im- 
pel them to stand or sit, as he prefers to have 
them, without actually putting his wish into 
words. But when all this, and much else that 
will suggest itself on the spot, has been done, it 
must be repeated that the best results are likely 
to be attained when, in the matter of actual 
poses or groupings, the children are left as far 
as possible to their own unaided devices. 

Of all the factors that enter into the problem 
of successful child-portraiture of this variety, I 
am inclined to place that of lighting first and 
foremost. Take the children in the open field, 
in the shade of a single tree or group of shrubbery, 
or in the dappled woods, as the occasion and 
your own inclination dictate. But watch the 
direction of the light, and especially the manner 
in which it falls upon and illuminates the hair 
and the light summer-garments of your subjects. 
Some of the most bewitching effects are obtained 
When the sun is almost directly behind your 
subjects, in which case, however, be sure to 
give full exposure. 

It has been so often repeated that one hesi- 
tates to say again that the best light to work in 
is that of early morning or late afternoon — a 
fact that cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
But do not be afraid to work at noonday if 


that affords you the best opportunity, for even 
a little attention to the direction of the 
light and to the surroundings will often enable 
one to obtain some stunning effects impossible 
at earlier or later hours. But the softer lights 
are more easily managed, and result in the larger 
number of successful and pleasing child-pictures. 


then 








Light-colored garments prevail during the 
summer-months — soft, filmy dresses in the case 
of girls—and these against dark masses of 
foliage sometimes occasion difficulty. The best 
remedy is prolonged exposure and, of course, 
careful development in whatever developer you 
are accustomed to use, diluting it amply and 
working for softness in the negative. 

As to apparatus, the best —for you — is 
doubtless that to which you are most accustomed. 
The really important things are to know one’s 
materials thoroughly, and to have decided, be- 
forehand, by just what process or processes one 
will attain his ultimate print. By this means 
he will be able to make every step lead directly 
toward the desired result, and there will be less 
likelihood of failure or disappointment. 

As I use a small camera almost exclusively 
for such work, and depend upon enlargement 
for the finished picture, my methods are doubtless 
different in some particulars from those which 
have been found best by many other workers. 
I suppose that the greater part of my exposures 
are made at F/11, and almost invariably the en- 
largements are produced through a “ Portland”’ 
soft-focus lens. In this way any desired degree 
of diffusion can be obtained, and the final re- 
sult is as completely under the control of the 
worker as if the original negative had been made 
with a soft lens and enlarged with the usual 
“sharp” lens. In fact, I have had better results 
by the former process than by the latter, al- 
though I know many successful workers who 
hold that the opposite method is the only reason- 
able one. It seems to be purely a matter of per- 
sonal preference and getting thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the manner of personal working that 
suits one best. 

As to exposures, I find the best guide to be 
such tables as those that appear in the pages of 
Puoto-Era. They are thoroughly reliable, and 
very simple in their operation. It is always best 
to err on the side of full exposure, and those 
vases are rare when I do not give slightly more 
than what the tables call for. 

There are cases that demand the use of the 
ray-filter — one lengthening the exposure, say, 
three or four times. However, in my own ex- 
perience I find that I can usually do without a 
filter, especially in the somewhat yellow light of 
late afternoon, which is my favorite time to work. 
But where the conditions call for the filter’s use 
it is folly not to employ it. 

Finally, I would express my conviction that 
there is no more joyful adventure in life than that 
for which I have tried to give the simplest di- 
rections. No pictures that can be made are, on 
the whole, more satisfactory or likely to retain 
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their interest longer. The normal child is a 
creature of the out-of-doors. and, to my mind, 
the out-of-doors is incomplete without the pres- 
ence of the child. It is in the combination of 
the two, and the attempt, oftentimes enough a 


Focusing in 


LHERE is a vast difference between 





quired for commercial work and 
that which is pleasing in portrai- 
ture. The desideratum in the former 
case is sharply defined detail throughout the 
whole subject, and in the latter a degree of defi- 
nition which in its sharpest planes is only suffi- 
cient to avoid any suggestion of fuzziness, and 
gradually falls away in the less prominent parts 
of the composition. Even if it were possible to 
make a lens which would give universal sharp- 
ness at a large aperture, it would not be accept- 
able to the artistic portraitist, for it would only 
mean that every detail in the drapery or back- 
ground would claim equal prominence with the 
features. At the same time, this concentration 
of focus may easily be overdone, and the skill of 
the artist is shown by his success in balancing 
the definition throughout his subjects. Most 
people probably will find that they can obtain 
better results by using a lens which at full aper- 
ture has a slight tendency to give what used to 
be termed “ diffusion of focus,” for if the definition 
is in no plane absolutely sharp, the further 
softening, due to lack of depth, becomes less 
apparent. Many of the large, rapid anastigmats, 
working at F/5.6 or over, possess this quality in 
a marked degree; whereas the patent portrait- 
lenses of Dallmeyer and Cooke are so constructed 
that the amount of diffusion can be regulated at 
will. The object of the photographer naturally is 
to obtain the requisite degree of definition at the 
largest possible aperture, and it is in this that the 
skill of the operator is called for. It is astonishing 
to see what different results two equally good 
operators will obtain from the same lens if one 
has been using it regularly and the other has 
not. One reason for this is, we believe, that 
many lenses have a slight residue of chromatic 
aberration, not enough to be noticeable at a 
glance, but enough to destroy the effect of care- 
ful focusing. An operator who is accustomed to 
such a lens realizes that the plane of sharpest 
focus is slightly removed from the visual plane, 


and accordingly focuses a little forward or back 
of this point for sharpness, as the case may be. 





rain attempt, to portray some happy aspects 
of the combination, that I have spent many of 
the pleasantest and most profitable hours of my 
life. My earnest advice to the tired, nerve- 
racked business man is, Go thou and do likewise. 


Portraiture 


Granted that a sufficiently sharp focus can be 
obtained on any one point, we have next to en- 
deavor to obtain as good general definition as 
possible of other essential points. This is done by 
what old hands call ‘dividing the focus,” that is to 
say, racking the camera back to and fro, until, 
with a little loss of definition of the principal point, 
other parts are satisfactorily rendered. Thus, 
in a large head it is usually found that when the 
eye is sharp the ear is unsharp, and vice versa. 
We must, therefore, rack the camera in until the 
eye begins to lose its critical sharpness, when a 
perceptible improvement will be found in the 
definition of ear. At greater distances the chief 
difficulties will be encountered in connection 
with sitting figures and groups of two or more 
persons. Here the nature of the lens has an im- 
portant bearing. With a good anastigmat of 
long focus at full aperture, it will be found im- 
possible to get both face and knees, or two figures 
not on the same plane, into focus at once without 
using the swing-back; but with a portrait-lens 
having a strongly curved field and little astig- 
matism — qualities which are usually associated 

-much may be done by placing the figure or 
group so as to accommodate itself to the lens- 
field. Thus, if we place a sitting figure so that 
the head falls in the center of the field, the hands 
and knees will be found to be almost as well 
defined as the face, even with so large an aper- 
ture as F/3 and a focal length of 11 inches. The 
lens, of course, must be lowered so that the cen- 
ter of the field comes above the center of the 
plate. In the case of a group of three persons, 
the arrangement is quite easy; but with two 
figures only, the lens must be decentered by 
sliding the camera-front to whichever side may 
be necessary. 

The most important aid to focusing, in por- 
trait-work, is to be found in the swing-back 
adjustments of the camera, these being of the 
greatest value with any type of lens. Every 
studio-camera should possess not only the vertical 
but the side-swing, the latter being almost as 
important as the former. It must be remembered, 
in using the swing-back, that a final focusing 
with the ordinary rack is necessary after the 
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A BIT OF NEW ENGLAND 


swing. Great care must be exercised in using the 
swing with a short-focus lens, for if this swinging 
be overdone the near portions, such as the hands 
in a sitting figure, will be too large in proportion 
to the head, or one arm will appear nearly twice 
as broad as the other. 

Unless the operator is naturally short-sighted, 
it is very desirable to use a proper focusing- 
eyepiece, as this renders it easier to judge the 
degree of unsharpness in any particular place, 
and the ground-glass should be oiled so as to 
make it more transparent. The focusing-cloth 
should be ample in size, and, if possible, fixed 
upon a light frame-work attached to the camera, 
so that it is always in position. Such a frame- 
work is usually arranged also to project forward 
and screen extraneous light from the lens. 

To conclude, let us emphasize the necessity of 
a thorough knowledge of the lens, so that any 
little peculiarity may be used with advantage. 
A few simple tests with printed matter will reveal 
much. For example, a page of type should be 
photographed at full aperture and also with a 
medium-sized stop. If, on comparison, it be 
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found that the former. image is not so well de- 
fined in the center as the latter, it is an indica- 
tion of spherical aberration, or a little natural 
*‘ diffusion of focus.”” By photographing the same 
page at an angle, the center line being sharply 
focused, we may see whether any chromatic 
aberration be present and in which direction 
allowance must be made for it. Only when we 
are in possession of such knowledge can we work 
with the certainty that we are getting the best 
possible out of the lenses. 
British Journal of Photography. 
[It may be well to add that the old-time por- 
trait-objectives (Petzval system) possess an at- 
mospheric quality not found in the anastigmat, 
which represents the highest optical perfection. 
As those old portrait-lenses have been largely 
displaced by types of modern construction, they 
will be found in most bargain-lists at frequently 
one-fifth of their original retail-price. With one 
of these (somewhat bulky) lenses and a used 
portrait-camera, the skilful amateur can get 
much valuable practice and should be able to 
produce some specially artistic results.— Eprror.| 
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Six Years, Twelve Tears and a Pinhole-Camera 
EDWIN B. WHITING 


MaaLX vears on earth, a pinhole, a film- F/16 or F/32. A pinhole can be used success- 
pack and enthusiasm brought Boy fully with a much more simple type of shutter 
photographic results of unusual — than a lens with its large light-opening. In neither 
merit for his first dozen. Why did — the making of a pinhole-camera, nor in the taking 

ae Boy choose a pinhole instead of a of pictures with it, does the ugly bugaboo of 
cheap lens for his first camera? For the simple focus raise its head. A problem of all art, re- 








FIGURE 1 FIGURE 2 


reason that he could be more sure of proper ex- ceiving of impressions, solved itself for Boy’s 
posure with the slow-acting pinhole. A six-year- camera by using a filmpack in the simplest 
old can count forty, sixty or twice sixty seconds imaginable form of back. Boy is too young to 
far better than he can estimate the one-third to develop his own films in safety to clothes and 
one-second required for correct exposure with things in general, and the films themselves in 
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particular, so that the easiest arrangement for 
the camera-back had to be chosen. 

Whatever your age and present stage of de- 
crepitude, should you be tempted by this descrip- 
tion to build the simple, efficient camera described 
below, and should you be uncertain about the 
focal length, the best way to figure this out is to 
make the wire view-finder for the camera first. 
Make a rectangle of wire just the size of the film 
you expect to use. As a peep-hole for it, bend a 
small loop on the end of a straight piece of wire. 
A distance of half the shorter dimension of the 
rectangle from the loop bend the wire sharply 
at right angles and use the bent part later to 
fasten the peep-hole to the camera. Looking 
through the loop, held close to the eye, note the 
view taken in by the rectangular frame as you 
move it to and from the loop. When the angle 
of view is what you want in your pictures, meas- 
ure the distance from the peep-hole at your eye 
to the center of the rectangular frame. This dis- 
tance gives the focus, or length, of your camera. 
Boy’s camera, with a four-inch focus, uses the 
smallest-sized filmpack — 1} x 23 inches. This 
focus is nearly one and three-quarters times the 
longest dimension of the film. This is propor- 
tionally longer: than the focus of most hand- 
cameras: but it gives a larger image, and the 
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narrower angle does no harm, as the finder is 
extremely accurate. A rough inch-plank, a smooth 
fragment of half-inch wood, a small scrap of 
sheet-brass, two dozen screws, a piece of cigar- 
box for shutter, some old black-velvet ribbon, 
three brushfuls of black varnish, one two and a 
half by four inch tray sample of varnished hard- 
wood, used to hold filmpack in place, and about 
a foot of wire for finder, mixed with a little elbow- 
grease and a lot of fun, and behold! — the ideal 
became the real. 

The specifications for what Boy called a “‘down- 
stairs camera” implied much-needed strength for 
rapid descents three steps or more at a time, 
hence the inch-planking. Moreover, inch-stuff is 
light-proof, and boys have been known who were 
naughty enough to leave cameras right out in the 
broiling sun. To make the box light-tight, velvet 
ribbon was inserted in all joints as the camera 
was built. Any kind of soft black cloth would 
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answer for this purpose. Before fastening on the 
back, the inside of camera was blackened with 
dull black varnish. If you have no matte varnish 
handy, shoe- and stove-blacking, not to mention 
ink, offer dark possibilities. On the inside of the 
front, tack the piece of metal-sheet with the 
pinhole in it. Paste, glue or tack black paper 
around the edges of the metal, so that light reach- 
ing the film comes only through the pinhole. The 
pinhole, being on the inside, keeps free of dust, 
and is out of the way of the shutter. In making 
the pinhole, Boy could not see the point of his 
not being allowed to make it-alone without help. 
At his age, a hole means something considerably 
larger than one hundredth of an inch more or 
less. He had to allow himself to be helped. 

A pinhole is the easiest thing in the world to 
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make if one goes at it systematically. First, 
“worry” a small thin place in the metal, using 
a drill, penknife, file, nail, or even a sharpening 
stone. Just BEFORE the hole is punched entirely 
through, gently push the point of a very fine 
needle, No. 12 or smaller, through the metal. 
Smooth the edge of the hole and blacken it in a 
match-flame, if no better way is available. If 
brass or copper sheeting are unattainable, the 
cover of the every-day tin can will answer for 
making the pinhole. The square hole in the 
back-board of the about 
eighth of an inch smaller all around than the 
outside dimension of the filmpack, which rests 
face down on the edge of the hole. with no 
tendency to fall through. With the filmpack in 
place, a frame of smooth half-inch lumber — 
which happened to be exactly the same thickness 
as the pack — was built around it, a nice snug 
fit. The filmpack once in its snug little nest. the 
back-board, or cover, is placed on top of it and 
tied securely, effectually shutting off all light 
from the pack. With this arrangement, Boy can 
change a filmpack in about three minutes. 


camera-box is one- 
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One would hardly be blamed for thinking that 
a pinhole-camera was a rather poor tool for a 
lively boy. But a boy of six is far from demand- 
ing absolute perfection. 
with a cheap lens and shutter in the hands of a 
small boy rarely stops motion either of the taker 
or of the taken. At this age nine out of ten of the 
poor-lens camera-pictures will be “‘jerked’’ or 
underexposed, or both. The pinhole-camera per- 
forms a remarkable feat. Boy opens the shutter, 
jumps into the picture, and sits sTiLu for over a 
Think what that means in the way of 
self-discipline. He dashes back to the camera 
and “‘shuts her off.’ The results are much less 
ghostly than one would expect. 

Boy derives great satisfaction after each pic- 
ture in pulling out one of the “‘tears,” as he 
calls the black papers of the filmpack. Tear, 
meaning to rend; not, to weep. Any softness of 
definition does not bother Boy, nor does he seem 
to mind in the least when his younger sitters 
have three or four faces and feet. He takes such 
minor details for granted and is immensely proud 
of “his” 
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Burson Makes an Easy Dollar 


MICHAEL GROSS 


—_ JHERE was a knock at the studio- 
su door. At Burson’s “Come in!” it 
| opened, and a buxom, red-faced Irish 
woman entered. Burson recognized 
her as Mrs. O’Roon, who, with her 
numerous progeny, occupied rooms on_ the 
ground-floor. 

“What can we do for you?” Burson asked 
with a smile. 

“Sure, Id like to get a photygraft taken of 
my four young ’uns, to send back to their grand- 
father in Ireland,’ Mrs. O’Roon answered. ** A 
dollar is all I have to spend, but I ’d rather you 
boys have it than some strange photygrapher.” 

“We certainly appreciate your kindness,” 
Burson said, “and, although it’s a little out of 
our line, we ’ll be glad to take the photograph 
for you. Send the youngsters up the first thing 
to-morrow morning’’— and Mrs. O’Roon prom- 
ised to have them there by nine o'clock sure. 

“Were going to have an extra piece of pie 
with our lunch all this week,’ Burson announced 
to Art that night. “I’m making an easy dollar 
to-morrow morning, and we might as well eat 
it up as spend it any other way.” 

Pressed for details, Burson told of Mrs. 
O’Roon’s visit and the outcome of it. 

“So you think you are going to make an easy 
dollar by photographing that O’Roon quartet?” 
Art asked when Burson had finished. “‘ Have 
you ever tried to herd four healthy Irish young- 
sters into a 6 x 9 studio-room?”’ 

Burson confessed that he never before had at- 
tempted the feat, but ventured that managing 
four little tots was his idea of no job at all. 

“Maybe I’m wrong, then,’’ Art said; “and if 
I am, you ‘Il have a chance to prove it to me to- 
morrow morning. Meanwhile, I’m not going 
to spoil your pleasure by telling the horrible de- 
_ connected with my last attempt along that 
ine. 





‘ 


Burson laughed. “To hear your ‘calamity- 
howling’ one would think we were in business 
for fun, and could afford to let an easy dollar 
slide because making it entailed a little effort. 
I suppose if you were handed the dollar on a sil- 
ver tray, you’d want it put into your pocket 
for you.” 

But Art, having delivered himself of his “say,” 
declined to utter another word on the subject. 

The next morning, at about eight-thirty, the 
four O’Roons — two boys, about five and seven 
respectively, and a pair of four-year-old twins — 


bounced into the studio. Burson seated the four 
on a bench in one corner. ‘‘ Now you stay there,” 
he said, “until I come for you ’— then, taking 
a box of plates and a plateholder, he went into 
the darkroom. 

The O’Roons were still for almost two min- 
utes, after which time, seeing that Art — who 
sat at the opposite side of the studio — was busy 
with the morning-paper, they slid down quietly 
from the bench and started off, in different direc- 
tions, on an exploration-trip. Art followed them 
out of the corner of his eye, for he had a theory 
to vindicate. 

Suddenly he dropped the paper and jumped 
toward the developing-table in great leaps. One 
of the twins had discovered a graduate full of 
bichloride of mercury intensifier and was about 
to lift the glass to her lips. Art reached her just 
in the nick of time, and dashed the glass out of 
her hand, smashing it and spilling the contents 
all over the floor. Then, gasping for breath, he 
sank into a chair. Looking up, a few moments 
later, he spied the other half of the O’Roon twins. 
She had pulled a stool to the camera — set up on 
a tripod in one corner of the studio — and was 
now poking her finger into the lens-board to chase 
out the “birdie.” Art, with visions of spending 
five dollars to have the finger-prints ground off 
the lens, hustled over and pulled her away. 
Fortunately, the lens happened to be capped 
and no mischief was done, but, for the next few 
minutes, the old tenement rang with the shrill 
howls of the O’Roon twin, thus rudely parted 
from her new-found toy. 

Art was no sooner again seated, when one cf 
the boys shouted out from the other end of the 
room, “ What’s in this box, Mister? Kin I open 
it?’? — and then, without waiting for an answer, 
the youngster, to satisfy his curiosity. lifted the 
cover off a box of 11 x 14 plates. Art, by a streak 
of prodigious traveling, managed to hustle over 
before the boy could take off the inside cover, 
but it nearly gave him heart failure to do it. 

“Tf this is making an easy dollar, I always want 
to work hard for my money,” Art muttered sav- 
agely, as he put the box on a top shelf, out of 
reach. 

The oldest boy, in the course of his travels. 
had now reached the darkroom at the other end 
of the studio, and, seeing the “STAY OUT — 
THIS MEANS YOU” sign tacked on the door, 
decided to investigate further. Art. recovering 
from his last lightning-attack in defense of the 
185 








plate-box, heard the knob rattle as the boy turned 
it, but he remained seated. “It’s Burson’s easy 
dollar,” he grinned to himself. “Let him have 
the pleasure of earning some of it.” 

By this time the youngster had swung the door 
half open and stepped across the threshold. 
Suddenly he came flying out, propelled, seem- 
ingly, by some force inside. ‘“‘What the devil 
are you doing here?! Why don’t you stay where 
you are put?!”’ Art heard Burson yell, and then 
the door was slammed viciously. 

The boy ran over to Art. “That fellow in 
there is mad because I caught him taking a yellow 
glass out of a box and putting it into a little 
frame. If he’s your partner, you ought to keep 
an eye on him. I'll bet he meant to take that 
glass home. That ’s why he was working in the 
dark, and got mad when I came in.” 

Art smiled, but did not say a word. A few 
minutes later Burson came out of the darkroom 
carrying a loaded plateholder. He brought over 
the camera and then arranged four chairs near 
a window. “Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, turning to the little group, “if each of you 
will just sit down in one of those chairs, the oper- 
ation will be over in one minute.”’ 

The four frightened O’Roons approached the 
chairs slowly, in battle array. Then suddenly 
bedlam broke loose. Each O’Roon wanted to 
sit in the very chair that some other O’Roon had 
picked out for his own especial use. In ten hot, 
perspiring minutes Burson had arbitrated the 
quarrel, and — peace once more restored — he 
trained the camera on the group, focused, in- 
serted a holder and prepared to make the picture. 

*“Watch the birdie, now,” Burson said, in his 
most soothing tones, as he took up the bulb. 

*‘Aw, dere aint no birdie in dat thing,”’ came 
in sarcastic tones from the eldest O’Roon. “Tell 
dat fairy tale to Sweeny.” 

Burson, willing to sacrifice the point in the in- 
terest of peace, said: “Allright, then, there is n’t; 
but please keep still for one second. Now then.” 
He pressed the bulb, but, just then, one of the 
twins was seized with an uncontrollable fit of 
giggling. The O’Roon seated directly in back of 
her jumped up to administer what he considered 
a well-deserved rebuke. As the shutter closed, 
the other two O’Roons, evidently with a view 
to helping him, also stood up. 

“That plate is spoiled, sure as shooting,” 
Burson muttered, as he quickly took out the 
holder and reversed it. “Ill need a thousand 
feet of film to do justice to this pack of scrappers.” 

He turned to the group again and told them he 
was going to take the picture over. “If any one 
moves,” he warned them, “I'll throw him out 
of the window.” Frightened by the manner in 











which the words were spoken, the O’Roons, 
when Burson again pressed the bulb, sat like little 
graven images, and the photograph was made, 
this time without a mishap. 

It took both partners to drive the youngsters 
out, for they insisted on being shown the finished 
picture. In vain they were told that it had to be 
developed first. They knew better. All they 
had to do was wash the plate and the picture 
was finished. However, the studio was finally 
cleared, and while Art, in an effort to soothe his 
shattered nerves, laid out at full length on one. f 
the benches, Burson went into the darkroom to 
develop the plate. 

In a few minutes he came out. “It’s a beauty,” 
he said to Art enthusiastically, bolding the hypo- 
soaked negative up to the light. “Clear as a 
whistle, and not an O’Roon moved.” 

That night Burson made three prints from the 
negative, mounted them, and then went down 
stairs to deliver the order to Mrs. O’Roon. In 
ten minutes he was back, flourishing a dollar bill. 

“Well, I’ve brought home the bacon,” he said, 
as he caught sight of Art still on the bench. 
“Here ’s the wherewithal for that extra piece of 
pie all week. Mrs. O’Roon is so well pleased that 
she is going to tell all her neighbors to send 
their youngsters up to us to be photographed.” 

““May Heaven grant that she forget to do so, 
or change her mind about telling them,” Art 
said solemnly. 

“Why? What’s the matter?” Burson in- 
quired petulantly; “does n’t the idea of making 
a few easy dollars appeal to you?” 

“Tt does,” Art observed slowly; 
we make a few of them?” 

*“Well, here’s an easy dollar,” 
claimed, flourishing the bill. 

“Til admit that ’s a dollar,” Art said, “but I 
won't admit it was an easy one to make, or that 
we even made it.” 

“What do you mean?” Burson queried. 

“Just this,” Art answered. “I’ve prepared a 
little itemized bill showing what it actually cost 
us to turn out Mrs. O’Roon’s three photographs. 
Listen to it” — and Art, picking a sheet of paper 
up from the table. read: 

“*] — 16-ounce graduate; broken to save an 

O’Roon from sudden death — 40c. 
“1—5 x 7 plate spoiled by an inquisitive 
O’Roon who opened the door — 10c. 

“1—5 x 7 plate spoiled by the O’Roons 

vibrating at the wrong time — 10c. 

“1—5 x7 plate on which the picture was 

finally taken — 10c. 

“3 — 5x7 prints from the negative — lic. 

“3 — mounts on which the photographs were 

tipped — 20c. 
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“Incidentals, including a fresh bichloride of 

mercury bath wasted — 40c. 

“The total is $1.45, and if you attempted to 
live on all the pie the difference between that 
sum and the dollar you got for the pictures 
would buy, you would starve to death. In addi- 
tion to the actual money-cost, tack on the five 
years by which I have shortened my life keeping 
that gang from wrecking the studio, and also the 
five years you have lost taking the photograph. 
By all means,” Art ended up, “let the neigh- 
bors get into the habit of sending their offspring 
here to be photographed. It will be a charming 
experience, even if we don’t make a cent.” 


Burson did n’t say a word when Art finished 
for the simple reason that there was n’t a word 
to be said; but that night, when, after locking 
up the studio, the partners reached the street, 
Burson held out his hand. ‘Suppose we just 
confine ourselves to commercial work after this, 
and let those Fifth Avenue specialists tend to the 
photographing of children. What do you say?” 

Art felt like saying “I told you so,” but in- 
stead, taking Burson’s outstretched hand in a 
firm, hearty grasp, he merely said, “I guess that 
will be best, Burson, old boy’”— and with the 
words the incident of the fighting O’Roons was 
closed forever. 


Holding a Vest-Pocket Camera 


CHARLES R. DENTON 


ANY hand-camera failures, beyond 
doubt, are due to movement of the 


posure. Beginners are particularly 
liable to this kind of misfortune, 
and a large number of their spoilt negatives can 
be traced to such a cause. If this trouble is ex- 
perienced when a large and bulky magazine 
camera is used, affording plenty of surface for a 
steady hold, what is to be expected when a vest- 
pocket instrument, with its tiny mechanism and 
entire absence of large surfaces, is tried but a 
prolific crop of blurred and fuzzy pictures? 

Thus a little consideration of the causes of 
movement and their remedies will go far to elim- 
inate much wasted material. Roughly speaking, 
holding the camera in an unsuitable position and 
pressing the shutter-release clumsily are the most 
common mistakes made by most hand-camera 
workers. The modern vest-pocket camera is not 
a toy, and should not be handled as such. It is 
a highly scientific instrument of great precision, 
and if properly treated will give excellent results. 
As each person is sure to have his own individual 
way of holding a camera, which to him is the 
easiest and most comfortable position, it is well 
to remember that no fixed rule can be laid down 
in the matter. So the most that we can do is to 
inquire into the principles underlying the cor- 
rect way to hold a camera when in use, thus en- 
abling the worker to adapt most successfully his 
own particular position. 

When a tripod is contemplated for use with a 
camera we are advised, and justly, to select one 
having steady, substantial legs and a large, firm 
top. The same principle should be followed when 
the human body is used in place of the tripod. 





If the body is balanced evenly and firmly on the 
legs, and the largest possible amount of hand 
surface used to hold the camera, the first steps in 
the right direction have been taken. 

The next point is the pressure exerted when 
releasing the shutter; this pressure should always 
be balanced by an equal amount of resistance 
exerted from the opposite direction. Of course 
from a strictly scientific view-point this is well- 
nigh impossible of attainment by the human 
body, but the foregoing is the principle of the 
idea, and we should approach it as near as we can. 

Another point of singular importance is the 
correct way to release the shutter. When a re- 
cruit is taught musketry, he is instructed not to 
pull the trigger of his rifle, but rather to squeeze 
it gently, so that it is released practically without 
any perceptible movement. Follow the same 
idea with the shutter release, and try to get a 
gradual, continuous action, so that the shutter 
seems to open smoothly at the exact moment of 
exposure, and a more generous proportion of 
successes will be the result. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


[Mr. Denton is evidently not familiar with the 
“third hand’”— a means to operate an antinous 
or wire-release by means of the tongue, described 
by W. H. Blacar in a former issue of PHoto-ERa. 
The release, as used by Mr. Blacar, must be at 
least two feet long. If the automatic shutter 
works very hard, the tongue must develop con- 
siderable force to effect its release, but with easily 
working shutters there will be no difficulty. A 
direct view-finder enables one to hold the camera 
on a level with the eyes, the teeth, lips and tongue 
taking the place of the third hand, so often needed. 
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In using the camera at the height of the hips, and 
holding it with both hands, one can direct it by 
looking in the finder and standing still, keeping 
it pointed at the object; then, disregarding the 
finder, looking at the object, and pushing the 
tongue against the wire-release at the right mo- 
ment. A picture of a runner can be made in this 
way: Make a mark in the road, say fifty feet from 





your standpoint, set the focus for that distance, 


hold the camera and release in the manner de- 
scribed, watch the oncoming runner and, when he 
arrives at the mark, push the tongue against the 
release. This operation is equivalent to placing 
the camera on a tripod, or some firm temporary 
base, only it is many times more convenient and 
ensures success.— Epiror. | 





KINNIKINNIC 


KENNETH HARTLEY 


Restoring Daguerreotypes 


Cc. E. BOLD 


SI THERTO it has been usual to ad- 
vise those who have a tarnished or 
discolored daguerreotype which 
they wish to have restored to put it 
24) into the hands of an expert in such 
matters; but time has passed, and those who 
have worked the daguerreotype-process have 
joined the great and silent majority, so that it is 
no longer possible to act on such advice, and if 
the work is to be done, it must be done at home. 
We may point out, before describing it in de- 
tail, that the daguerreotype image is of an ex- 
ceedingly delicate character; the lightest touch 
may injure it irreparably; and if its record isa 
valued one, the most ordinary caution will show 
the expediency of making a careful photograph 
of it before subjecting it to any operation what- 
ever. Having got as good a negative of it as we 





can, we may then proceed to put the restoration 
in hand. 

It was usual to bind the silvered plate to a piece 
of glass by means of strips of gummed paper, so 
as to exclude dust, and the first operation, there- 
fore, is to get rid of the binding and remove the 
glass. A little gentle coaxing with the point of 
a knife will remove the glass and picture from 
the passepartout by which it is usually protected, 
and a few strips of damp blotting-paper laid on 
the paper-binding will generally soften the ad- 
hesive enough in a few minutes to allow the bind- 
ing to be peeled away and the glass lifted off 
without damaging the mat with moisture. 

We repeat at this stage the caution that no 
solid substance, whatever, not even the lightest 
tuft of cotton or the softest camel-hair brush, 
must be allowed to touch the face of the picture. 
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If there is any dust on it, it may be blown off; 
but it is better not to do anything of the kind, at 
all, leaving it to wash off, as it is almost sure to 
do very quickly. To this end the plate, face up- 
wards, is placed in a clean dish and a little alco- 
hol poured over it. Only just enough to cover it 
need be used, and the alcohol should be spirits of 
wine, and not methylated spirit, as this contains 
a gummy product, which will be precipitated on 
the image when water gets to it. After five min- 
utes or so in the spirit — the dish being rocked, 
occasionally — the spirit may be poured off and 
the dish put in the sink under a steady stream 
of water from the tap, for a few minutes. The 
surface of the picture will now be found to be free 
of any adherent dust, and ready for the next step. 

This is to apply a weak solution of potassium 
cyanide, a highly poisonous substance, which will 
remove the tarnish but will not attack the image 
itself. A ten-percent solution of the cyanide 
may be made up, and then putting a couple of 
ounces of water into a graduated measure, a 
dram of the cyanide-solution is added to it, the 
mixture is swirled round, and poured over the 
picture in the dish. The dish is rocked for half a 
minute or so and watched to see if the tarnish 
At the end of a minute the solution 
may be poured back into the measure and 
strengthened with another dram of the strong 
cyanide solution, and the operation repeated. 
This can be done again and again, until as much 
of the cyanide solution as of the water is present; 
but it is not likely that anything like such a con- 
centration will be needed, unless the sample of 
cyanide in use is very old and has deteriorated. 

As soon as the tarnish has vanished, or sooner, 
or if there is the slightest sign that the image is 
being attacked by the cyanide, the solution must 
be poured off at once and the dish filled with 
water, which should be changed several times to 
wash away the cyanide as quickly and as com- 
pletely as possible. The washing need not be very 
prolonged, as there is no absorbent film of gelatine 
or other vehicle, the whole of the action being on 
the surface. Ordinary tap-water can be used for 
the operations up to this point; but the last wash- 
ing of all must be in distilled water, as the im- 
purities in tap-water would leave a mark on the 
surface of the picture on drying. 

So far there has been nothing which calls for 
any dexterity or skill; mere ordinary care to 
avoid touching the face of the picture, or allowing 
the cyanide to act too far is all that is required. 
But for drying the plate something more is needed 
if it is to be left spotless. It must be taken out 
of the dish of distilled water in which it is lying, 
and held with a pair of pliers at an angle of 45° 
by one corner diagonally, so that the lowest cor- 


dissolves. 








ner is next to that held in the pliers. A Bunsen 
burner or a spirit-lamp will be required, and then, 
after pouring over it a fresh lot of distilled water, 
holding it all the time at the one angle, the top 
corner is brought over the flame, and several 
inches above it, so that the warmth begins to 
dry it off. As it dries the plate is gradually moved 
over the flame so that drying may proceed stead- 
ily downwards until it is complete. Any pause 
in the drying is apt to leave a mark, and if the 
plate is made at all hot, the image will be injured. 
When dry, the mat and glass should be replaced 
and the picture bound up at once before there is 
any chance for it to get injured.—Photography. 


[The author of this article is stated to be a vet- 
eran daguerreotypist, which is evident from the 
nature of his advice, which is good, in the main, 
but old-fashioned. Present-day experts, in this 
country, use a much simpler and safer process, 
so that a stained or tarnished daguerreotype can 
be completely restored in less than half the time 
required by the old method. Of course, physical 
injuries, such as scratches and dents, cannot be 
remedied. Nevertheless, it is not true — as some 
writers seem to think — that the work of restor- 
ing successfully discolored daguerreotypes_re- 
quires no special skill; but if the layman prefers 
to undertake the work personally, it is advisa- 
ble that he practise on daguerreotypes that have 
no particular value. These may be picked up with 
little difficulty and at small cost.— Eprrtor.] 


“Ee 
The Photoplay vs. the Spoken Word 





Many persons feel that the photoplay is des- 
tined to supplant the legitimate drama; but 
the writer does not believe that this can ever take 
place, since the motion-picture film appeals to 
the eye alone and is therefore limited to a com- 
paratively low grade of intellectual appeal and to 
a crude emotional stimulus. The drama, on the 
other hand, appeals to both the eye and ear, and 
since it places actual individuals before the spec- 
tator, an appeal not only through muscular and 
facial expression but through the ear as well is 
made, the spoken word being a far more potent 
factor in stimulating an emotional response than 
is the case with the eye. Should the reader be 
inclined to doubt this, let him try to imagine any 
photoplay which would be capable of arousing 
the feelings stimulated by the quarrel between 
Brutus and Cassius in “‘Julius Cesar,’”’ or by the 
Council of Infernal Peers in “‘ Paradise Lost,” and 
it will be seen that the photoplay is totally in- 
capable of rising to the emotional heights possible 
to the spoken word.— Pau L. ANDERSON. 
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EDITORIAL 





Straight Lines in Pictorial 
Photography 


= his admirable essay, “‘Standard of Art- 
Measurement,” E. Wellington Ruckstuhl 
says: “Although there are lines in nature we 
see but few, and what we call lines are generally 
only the contours of objects or the limits between 
spots of color. But nature seems to abhor straight 
lines nearly as much as she does a vacuum, al- 
ways seeking the curve. So we see few straight 
lines in nature, and when we do, we see them 
broken. Examine the edge of a razor with a 
microscope and you will find the line like a saw’s 
teeth — broken. The straight lines of: a pine- 
tree’s trunk are broken by the projecting branches. 
Therefore we do not see rigid, sharp lines in 
nature — all is softened. We see sharp edges 
only in things mechanically made by man. 
Hence, in all art too many straight lines and too 
much sharpness of line should be avoided by 
unnoticeably breaking the lines; if this is not 
done, then lines will become more hard and in- 
sistent than in nature, and so attract too much 
attention to themselves as lines. Per contra, if 
the line is broken awkwardly or carelessly or 
coarsely, so that we notice the breaking, that 
again attracts attention to itself, and so, again, 
is bad.” 

The above doctrine may be applied to pictorial 
photography. Every one is familiar with the Ma- 
donna di San Sisto, either from the original paint- 
ing or good photographs. It is composed almost 
entirely of curves. The outlines of each human 
figure and fold in the garments are drawn dis- 
tinctly, yet without insistent sharpness. The 
same is true of Michelangelo’s ‘‘Creation of 
Adam”’ and many other masterpieces. The pho- 
tographer certainly can do no less than the 
painter; and when —as it happens frequently 
—the drawing of a photograph (from life or 
from nature) is defective by reason of bad fo- 
cusing, or the use of a poorly constructed lens, 
photography per se cannot be held responsible. 
There is no excuse for false perspective, dis- 


torted contours or unrecognizable detail unless 
the photographer lack skill in the use of his ap- 
Paratus. Even the now popular supplementary 
uncorrected or soft-focus lens, when used ju- 
diciously, will vield pictures with softened out- 
lines yet correct in drawing. Witness the ex- 








quisite work of Charles O. Dexter, Frederick W. 
Horsman and others that has appeared in these 
pages. Who is not familiar with photographs of 
wood-interiors in which branches and foliage, 
outlined against the light, have lost their true out- 
lines and are disfigured by innumerable light, 
circular spots; or outdoor-scenes where the focus 
falls off abruptly, so that distant objects have 
lost their original shape or have disappeared alto- 
gether? That is not good photography. The 
Editor remembers a photograph of a man, by a 
well-known pictorialist, who is posed resting on 
his right elbow with the hand raised and holding 
a pipe. The hand is in a plane much nearer the 
camera than: the man’s head, and is not only the 
most conspicuous object in the picture, but has 
been distorted so as to appear abnormally large. 
To ask favorable consideration for a perform- 
ance like this is to insult the intelligence of the 
beholder and to degrade photography as a means 
of artistic expression. The skilled and consci- 
entious photo-pictorialist, observing the rules of 
art, need ask no apologies for his work. 


Is It a Lost Art? 


HE Editor has frequently pointed out how 

much we owe the old masters in photo- 
graphic portraiture — the men who glorified our 
art fifty years ago. Such artists as Rocher, 
Gutekunst, Sarony and Landy are inalienably 
associated with the early days of artistic por- 
traiture in America. They were conscientious 
and thorough, and produced portraits according 
to artistic principles, slighting nothing that con- 
tributed to the success of the likeness. They 
observed carefully the laws of composition and 
proportion, which to many portraitists of to- 
day are a sealed book. Hence discriminating pa- 
trons of professional studios note with astonish- 
ment evidences of careless posing such as profiles 
with empty eyes, parted lips, protruding ears and 
distorted hands. Flat lighting — usually from 
the front — is also criticized, although the pho- 
tographer declares it quite artistic or else the 
latest stvle, whereas it should be used as an ex- 
pedient — like the short-focus lens — and not 
generally. Present-day photography certainly 
shows tremendous pictorial advance, due largely 
to improved printing-methods, but it is not con- 





sistently artistic. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Puoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 


THESE will continue to be featured in PHoto-Era 
competitions during 1917 and 1918, so as to afford more 
opportunities to our readers to win official recognition. 





Awards — ‘‘ Landscapes with Figures ”’ 
Competition 


Closed July 31, 1917 


Tirst Prize: None awarded. 

Second Prize: C. Verne Klintworth. 

Third Prize: Bertran F. Hawley. 

Honorable Mention: Martha Curry, John Dove, 
Franklin I. Jordan, W. T. Liao, Nelson C. D. Martin, 
FE. M. Pratt, J. Herbert Saunders, Elliott Hughes 
Wendell, Alice Willis. 


Subjects for Competition — 1917 


“Landscapes with Figures.”’ Closes July 31. 
‘*Miscellaneous.” Closes August 31. 
“The Spirit of Summer.”’ Closes September 30. 
““Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“Flashlights.”’ Closes December 31. 

1918 
“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
“Still-Life.”” Closes February 28. 
“The Spirit of Winter.”’ Closes March 31. 
“Home-Portraits.”’ Closes April 30. 
**Miscellaneous.”’ Closes May 31. 
“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes Jvne 50. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


To Participants in Photo-Era Competitions 


PicrortaL contributors or participants in PxHorTo- 
Era Competitions should remember that a print re- 
ceiving a prize or Honorable Mention in either of these 
classes becomes the permanent property of PHoTo- 
Era Macaztne, for reasons explained in the Rules. 

Nevertheless, the author of the print is not prevented 
thereby from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives, after he shall have received official recognition. 
This matter is explained in the Rules, and, particularly, 
in editorials in the April and August issues. You are 
requested to read both. 
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THE WEARY TRAVELER 





C. VERNE KLINTWORTH 


SECOND PRIZE — LANDSCAPES WITH FIGURES 


Domestic Pets — Advanced Competition 
Closes November 30, 1917 


Durinc the year we have had many interesting and 
valuable competitions which have brought out very 
superior pictures from workers throughout this country 
and Canada. The present competition — Domestic 
Pets — differs somewhat from the rest in subject, but 
surely not in interest. There are few of us who have not 
valued the devotion, faithfulness and companionship 
of a horse, dog, cat or bird. Some say that to love 
animals and birds is sentimental and time-wasting; but 
I cherish my animal- and bird-friends and I am proud 
to admit it. To me, and to many others, making pic- 
tures of pets is a genuine pleasure, and such pictures 
are treasured as lovingly as those of a human friend. 

Camerists who have tried to photograph pets know 
—those who have not will learn — that it requires 
much skill and boundless patience. When a dog is ac- 
customed to be at your heels at all times, it is no simple 
matter to make the same dog stay “put” at even so 
short a distance as across the room. He does not under- 
stand your sudden determination to keep him at a dis- 
tance. He feels hurt and shows it, and thus spoils the 
attempt to picture him as he really is — happy, with 
head and ears erect, and eager to be at your side. 
Time and again, after you have posed him and have 
turned your back for a moment, he will try to reach 
his accustomed place at your side. Give him a whipping, 
some would say; very well, but by so doing you would 
obtain a cringing, frightened dog who would no more 
be true to the life than a child in similar circumstances. 
It is Just as well to know now, once for all, that threats, 
whipping and harshly spoken commands will not help 
to pose any animal or bird for a picture that you would 
be proud to show to your friends. 

A little thought will recall the hours, days and even 
months that naturalists have had to wait in order to 


obtain pictures true to the life. Although it may not 
require days, it may mean several attempts with re- 
gard to photographing domestic pets as they really are 
and as they really act. To attain this end it is essential 
that your camera should be at hand, loaded and set for 
immediate use. It does not and will not follow that 
because you wish to make a picture of your dog he will 
adapt himself suddenly to your requirements. It has 
been my experience that the best method is to wait 
for the opportune moment rather than to force the 
issue. For example, a few months ago I wished to ob- 
tain a picture of a kitten of unusual beauty. Time and 
again I endeavored to make that kitten sit up and look 
at the camera, but without success. At length I de- 
cided to ignore the kitten completely and to let it 
wander about at will. However, my camera was ready. 
Finally the kitten in its wanderings came within focus, 
a slight noise made it lift its head naturally toward the 
camera —snap, the kitten was mine, true to the life. 
My method of procedure would be the same with re- 
gard to six kittens in a basket. I would let them fall in 
and out of the basket until they felt accustomed to it; 
then, I would replace them and await my opportunity 
to press the lever just as all six happened to look over 
the edge of the basket at the same moment. 

Birds are sometimes difficult to photograph success- 
fully, particularly if they cannot be allowed out of the 
cage. With regard to canaries and other small, active 
birds it becomes a matter of pitting your wits and ac- 
tivity against theirs. Parrots and larger birds of more 
leisurely movements — not in a cage — offer little 
trouble other than due attention to exposure and 
camera-manipulation. 

Those camerists who live in the country will attempt 
no doubt to photograph horses, cows, pigs, ducks, 
geese, chickens and any other animals or birds that 
have really become domestic pets. In making such 
pictures do not tie a horse or cow to the barn-door, 
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make an exposure, then send it to us labeled “ A Horse” 
or “A Cow.” True enough, the aforesaid horse or cow 
might be the finest pet in the world; but your picture 
does not prove it. If any creature is a pet it should be 
photographed in such a manner as to cause the observer 
to understand the comradeship, faithfulness and con- 
tentment of the pet, and the relationship to its mas- 
ter or mistress. Unless the pictures of domestic pets 
are natural, they will be too set, artificial and uninter- 
esting to enter this competition with any hope of con- 
sideration from the jury. 

There is no finer subject than to portray the welcome 
that your dog lavishes on you at your home-coming. 
Leaping and barking he rushes toward you — ears erect, 
tail wagging and, really, almost a smile on his face. 
It thrills me and it must thrill others. A true picture 
of your dog showing his delight at seeing you would 
touch the hearts of thousands of animal-lovers. They 
would appreciate the sentiment and likewise the tech- 
nical photographic difficulties involved; also, they 
would detect the slightest attempt at “bluff.” Once 
more let me repeat: Make every picture of a domestic 
pet natural and true to the life that you know repre- 
sents the pet as it is in your home to-day. 

Any camera is suited to make pictures of domestic 
pets providing that the pets and weather-conditions 
favor the limitations of the camera to be used. Those 
who own box-form cameras with comparatively slow 
lenses and shutters will be obliged to maneuver their 
pets in such a manner as to bring the desired picture 
within the scope of their limited photo-equipment. It 
stands to reason that a picture of a dog, leaping and 
barking, should not be attempted. On the other hand, 
those camerists who own equipments fitted with high- 
speed shutters and lenses are in a position to obtain 
pictures of their pets under nearly all conditions. 
However, it must not be inferred that a high-speed 
equipment is essential — virtually any camera will do; 
but pictures should not be attempted that are obvi- 
ously beyond the range of the equipment. Excellent 
pictures of a dog may be made as he stands at atten- 
tion or sits on his haunches. Such a picture is within 
reach of a dollar Brownie. A picture of the same dog, 
leaping and barking, would be more interesting, no 
doubt; but better a good picture of him at ease than 
none at all. In short, know the efficiency of your cam- 
era, then plan to make your pets do that which your 
Brownie or Kodak will reproduce to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. Assuming, for the moment, that the 
‘amerist is in a position to use any equipment, I would 
advise a reflecting-camera with an F/4.5 anastigmat 
lens as best suited to the purpose. The advantage of 
watching your pet up to the moment of exposure is in- 
valuable, and the focal-plane shutter with its speed- 
efficiency in connection with the fast anastigmat lens 
constitutes an equipment without an equal. High- 
grade miniature-cameras equipped with fast anastigmat 
lenses and high-speed between-the-lens shutters are 
well adapted to make pictures of domestic pets. The 
large aperture combined with the short focus of these 
lenses used in connection with high-speed shutters con- 
stitutes enough speed-efficiency to satisfy all ordinary 
requirements. The portability of these equipments 
makes them particularly suited to quick action under — 
sometimes—strenuous conditions brought on by a play- 
ful puppy or kitten. 

No matter what the camerist’s equipment may be, it 
is possible for him to make a picture of a domestic pet 
that will be welcomed to this competition. In the past 
we have received pictures of great artistic merit and 
so true to the life that jury, competitors, readers and 
outsiders have enjoyed this competition immensely 

we believe that the pets did too.—A. H 








The Circle of Confusion 


No term in photographic phraseology is more trouble- 
some than “circle or disc of confusion.”” In November, 
1916, PHoro-Era I endeavored to explain the mean- 
ing and use of the term as related to the manipulation 
of lenses. Since then there has been considerable cor- 
respondence with regard to the “‘circle of confusion,” 
and it is evident that a repetition of a few essential 
facts concerning this term may be of service. 

Theoretically, a good photographic lens focused upon 
an object should reproduce that object point by point 
upon the plate. Practically, we find that the points 
reproduced are not true points but nearly true points, 
and that the planes in our object, outside of the plane 
focused upon, are not registered as even “‘near”’ points 
but as circles. Since our object is composed of a great 
number of individual points, it is naturally our desire 
to have each point reproduce itself clearly, as a point, 
in order to make our picture sharp. What actually 
happens is that the plane focused upon is registered 
very nearly in true points, and all the other planes of 
our picture in circles of greater or lesser diameter. The 
more these circles overlap one another, the more out 
of focus become the planes in our picture upon which 
we are unable to focus sharply without throwing our 
principal object into circles, and thus spoiling the pic- 
ture. Try as we may, there will always remain some 
one plane which will be reproduced in circles instead 
of in points. No photographic lens of whatever make 
or typeis at present capable to render an exact 
duplicate of an image in all its planes, point by point, 
upon the plate. 

As stated above, we find that by confining ourselves 
to one plane in our picture we can reproduce on the 
plate an image which is a nearly true point-by-point 
duplicate of our original. We have also found that 
other planes are reproduced in circles of greater or 
lesser diameter, and that some of these “‘lesser’’ circles 
are not unduly noticeable at a reading-distance from 
the eye. In short, we find that there is considerable 
**stretch”’ from the point to the “‘lesser”’ circle repro- 
duction of our picture. Next, we discover that the 
human eye finds difficulty to distinguish a smaller 
circle than ;}5 of an inch. In other words, if we can 
keep the “stretch” from a point to the “lesser” circle 
within a diameter of 7) of an inch, we shall be able 
to get more than one plane of our picture satisfactorily 
sharp to the eye. Hence, the standard allowable 
‘circle or disc of confusion” for ordinary requirements 
is 7) of an inch. 

Let us suppose that we have before us a landscape 
in which an old-fashioned farmhouse is partly screened 
from the road by two giant elms between which runs a 
path entered from the road by a gate. Naturally, we 
wish to get all three — house, trees and gate —as 
sharp as possible. The house is of greatest interest 
and we focus sharply upon it; but to our dismay we 
find that the trees and gate are out of focus. We then 
focus upon the trees to see if that helps matters. Yes; 
but neither the house nor the gate is reproduced clearly. 
At this point in the problem we remember to have 
read or heard about “stopping down” in just such 
cases to gain depth of focus. We try it and find that the 
house, trees and gate are now all reasonably sharp, or, 
in other words, we find that the definition of the entire 
picture satisfies the eye. What we have done really by 
stopping down is to prevent each point in our picture 
from “stretching” to a larger diameter than rbo, of 
an inch, and, therefore, our entire picture is pleasing 
to the eye. This is the true reason for stopping down 
to gain depth of focus. ; 

We have been considering 7}y of an inch as being 
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UP-STREAM 


BERTRAN F. HAWLEY 


THIRD PRIZE 


LANDSCAPES WITH FIGURES 


satisfactory, since the eye cannot distinguish a circle 
of smaller diameter. However, the great interest now 
manifested in small cameras and in enlarging from 
small negatives has necessitated the use of a circle of 
confusion of x} or yy of an inch in diameter. Be- 
cause nearly all manufacturers of lenses now use g}7 
of an inch in their calculations, the average person can 
detect no great difference between a 5 x 7 contact- 
print and a 5 x 7 enlargement made from a 13 x 23 
inch negative, both of the same subject. In applying 
the formula to find the hyperfocal distance it has been 
customary to use the 7} of an inch circle of confusion 
in computing the distance. Now, however, most pho- 
tographers use a standard of x}; or g}9 of an inch on 
account of the strong probability that the negatives 
will be enlarged. A. %. @. 


Perspective and the Theory of 
Vanishing-Points 


We have frequently commented on the curious fact 
that many scientists fail to grasp the essentials of the 
subject of perspective, and another notable instance of 
this failure is to be found in a recent issue of our con- 
temporary, ““The Optician and Scientific Instrument 
Maker” where Dr. J. H. Roads writes upon the angle 
of resolution and perspective, and finally seems to 
arrive at the conclusion that the ideas of perspective 
experts in regard to vanishing-points are all wrong. 
In short, he denies that parallel horizontal lines appear 
to meet on the horizon. 

The writer starts well enough by pointing out that 
parallel lines must appear to meet at a distance, where 
the space between them subtends only a one-minute 


angle at the eye, and, consequently, that all parallel 
lines are seen to approach each other at a one-minute 
angle; but when he comes to apply this conclusion to 
the subject of perspective vanishing-points, he goes 
altogether wrong — evidently because he does not un- 
derstand the fundamentals of perspective — and be- 
comes especially mixed up in considering the question 
of the horizon. Suppose that we endeavor to follow 
his arguments a little more closely. It is correct to 
make the general statement that parallel lines appear 
to meet at a one-minute angle, while at the same time 
it is desirable to observe that this is not a rigidly exact 
law. It is only an approximation, and therefore it must 
be applied with caution as the basis of calculation. 
Taking it, however, as a basis of argument, it follows 
that the point at which closely adjacent parallel lines 
appear to meet must actually be closer to the eye than 
the point at which more widely separated parallel lines 
appear to do so. Thus, as the author in question states, 
parallel lines four inches apart will appear to come to- 
gether at a point which is approximately 1,320 feet 
from the eye, whereas lines a foot apart will seem to do 
so at a distance of three-quarters of a mile. So far so 
good. But when he states that lines nine feet apart 
will appear to meet on the horizon, it becomes evident 
that his ideas with regard to the horizon are vague. 
He states in another place that a one-minute angle 
continued to the visible horizon would gap about nine 
feet, hence it is apparent that he is thinking of the vis- 
ible horizon (which plays no part in perspective), and 
also is under the impression that the visible horizon is 
at a fixed distance of about five miles, which it is not. 
The distance of the visible horizon varies very materi- 
ally with the height of the observer, but in any case it 
is not the horizon we use in perspective, in which we 
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consider only the real horizon, which has no distance at 
all, being merely a horizontal plane level with the eye. 
The laws of perspective state that all parallel hori- 
zontal lines appear to meet on the true horizon, and 
therefore it fixes only the level of the vanishing-points, 
not their distance at all. In a perspective-drawing the 
horizon is represented by a straight line, which repre- 
sents the trace of the intersection of the true horizon 
with the plane of the paper. As all parallel horizontal 
lines appear to meet (or to have vanishing-points) on 
the level of the horizon, it is evident that they must all 
be represented on the same line, whereas other parallel 
lines, which may not be horizontal, come to vanishing- 
points above or below the horizon line, according as 
they slope up or down. There is no idea or suggestion 
in perspective that the various vanishing-points are ali 
at the same distance from the eye, wherefore the whole 
of the writer’s arguments, as far as they are directed 
against the accepted theories of perspective, are based 
on a misconception of its principies. All parallel hori- 
zontal lines do meet on the horizon, whatever their 
width, the horizon being merely a horizontal plane, 
and not a distance. 

The author also has a theory that we do not under- 
stand, to the effect that “a landscape-photograph taken 
with a camera having the same angle as the human 
eye would show the same exact measurement, so that 
the measured size of an object on the horizon, or any- 
where else, would tell its actual measurement and 
actual distance.’ This reads as if a camera of an emi- 
nently useful type is being proposed, but we are un- 
able to make out its principle. From the context, how- 
ever, it seems that the author places overmuch reliance 
on the one-minute angle theory as a basis of measure- 
ment. For example, he says that a balloonist, “seeing 
objects on the earth disappear or reappear, and know- 
ing their dimensions, would know instantly his alti- 
tude. A man’s hat, for instance, could be seen at an 
altitude of half a mile. A trolley-track at three and 
a half miles would just begin to vanish.” Asa matter of 
fact, a straight railway track in a level country will have 
vanished altogether over the visible horizon at two and 
one-half miles if the observer is standing on the track. 
If he is higher up, and so can see more of it, the track 
itself is visible for a very long distance, whereas it be- 
comes impossible to determine the exact point at 
which the two rails seem to merge into one. If the one- 
minute angle were an infallible guide, then surely in an 
oblique view of a pyramid the three visible angles 
would no longer appear to meet at one point if one side 
of the pyramid was seen very much foreshortened. 
Such an effect we have never observed. Two separate 
lines may appear to merge together when their separa- 
tion subtends an angle of about one minute, but this 
mergence does not necessarily involve simultaneous 
disappearance, so we very much doubt the feasibility 
of estimating distance or size upon the basis of the one- 
minute angle theory. It is too difficult to determine 
the exact moment or point at which two points seem to 
coalesce, whereas total disappearance must occur at a 
later period or greater distance. 

The well-known disagreeable effects produced in 
wide-angled photographs, or by taking up too near a 
view-point, are referred to by our author; but it is clear 
that these are not due to any fault in the theory of 
perspective. They are due only to the careless produc- 
tion of results that cannot readily be seen properly, 
and their perspective is perfectly correct. This is 
proved by adopting means to obtain a right view-point, 
and why they are referred to we do not quite under- 
stand, as the one-minute angle theory has no apparent 
bearing upon them.— British Journal of Photography. 





Beeswax and Resin 


A MIXTURE of beeswax and resin has many uses, 
The two are melted and well stirred together in pro- 
portions dependent upon the use to which the compound 
is to be put. Beeswax is too soft for some purposes, 
while resin is too brittle. The mixture occupies an in- 
termediate position, and forms a capital compound for 
making wooden dishes watertight, for attaching the 
glass to the frame in the case of glass-bottomed dishes, 
for stopping holes in metal-tanks and dishes due to rust, 
for sealing corks to make bottles airtight, and for sim- 
ilar objects. Two parts of the wax to one of resin will 
be found a good proportion for general purposes; but 
if this is too soft more resin may be added, and vice 
versa.— Photography. 


An Ideal Print 


One of the greatest differences between a clever 
photographer and a mediocre one is that the former 
sets out to get a certain class of picture, and gets it, 
whereas the latter, with similar aims, is satisfied with 
any sort of a decent print, although it may be far re- 
moved from the original conception. The fact is that 
most photographers shirk the labor of systematic ex- 
periment, and will not take the trouble to expose a 
dozen or more plates on one subject to get exactly the 
quality they seek. It is not necessary to be constantly 
experimenting, but when it is desirable to produce a 
certain effect, nothing else will avail. A man may fluke 
himself into notoriety if he has sufficient sense only to 
exhibit his successes and to destroy his failures, but he 
will never produce a distinctive style of his own. The 
delicate sketch-like effects of Mr. Cadby and the soft 
rich tones of Crooke are the result of study and not of 
fortuitous happenings. What man has done man can 
do, and the young photographer should set up a stand- 
ard for himself based either upon the work of a better 
man or evolved from his own artistic consciousness, 
and strive towards its attainment. Even if it is never 
attained much valuable experience will have been 
gained and better work done. Hit-or-miss methods 
lead neither to artistic nor financial success. 

British Journal of Photography. 


A Drying-Cupboard 


A RATHER novel way to dry negatives and prints is 
given by I. W. Senior, in Photography. “If the pho- 
tographer’s workroom has a disused chimney in it, the 
construction of a cupboard in which to dry negatives 
or prints is very simple. All that need be done is to 
block up the opening altogether except for as large au 
airway as can be arranged, and connect it with the top 
of the cupboard; the bottom should have an opening 
in it as large as the top airway. If the bottom airway is 
light-trapped and the door of the cupboard is also made 
light-tight, the cupboard can be used to dry backed 
plates, plates which have been bathed to make them 
orthochromatic. etc. When I first made use of such a 
device, I provided a gas-jet in the upper airway, under 
the impression that it would be necessary to create 
sufficient draught, and the airway was furnished with 
muslin to filter out dust; but hoth have proved to be 
unnecessary. There is a strong, steady up-draught in 
the chimney, as is shown by holding a lighted match 
against the opening into the cupboard. Negatives 
placed in it are dried quickly and evenly in three or 
four hours or less when they are not more than an inch 
apart in the racks. If they are not so near together, 
they will be found to dry still more rapidly.” 
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Edited by A. 


THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTIILY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
H. BEARDSLEY 













Prints for the Illustrated Press 


Most photographers who supply the demands of the 
illustrated press use developing-out papers of the bro- 
mide or gaslight variety. The prints are on a glossy or 
carbon surface and of a black or gray tone, to suit the 
individual requirements of each publication. Despite 
the admitted superiority of this method of procedure, 
some photographers appear to believe that purple- 
toned P. O. P. prints are welcomed by art-editors. 
These photographers burden themselves with much ad- 
ditional trouble to produce the purple-toned P. Q. P. 
prints, and often lose all chance of acceptance by the 
editors because of the delay to make these unwelcome 
prints. As already stated, the illustrated press much 
prefers a soft, yet brilliant, carbon or glossy print in 
which the black or gray tones are clear. Another point 
that some photographers overlook is the fact that illus- 
trated publications employ a staff-artist to work up all 
prints that are to be halftoned; hence, all retouching 
by the photographer is time wasted. It is admitted 
that the staff-artist often bedaubs the print in a manner 
that appears to spell ruin. However, in the finished 
halftone, it is seen that the staff-artist’s efforts have 
produced the desired effect, and maker and editor re- 
joice together. At no time in the world’s history has a 
greater opportunity offered itself to the intelligent 
photographer; but to improve this opportunity he 
must study the demands of the illustrated press. 


Avoiding Reflections in the Lens 


\n interesting letter by R. M. J., in Photography’ 
adds some helpful information to the general subject 
of lens-reflections. He says: “I have read somewhere 
that a small stop, by reducing the exposure, increases 
the tendency to fog, from reflections; the reflections 
remaining bright while the lens was working slowly. 
My own experience is quite the reverse, as I find that 
by stopping down to F/16 all reflections from the brass- 
work of the lens — blackened, of course, but still there 
are reflections — are cut off. For by putting one eve 
to where the corner of the plate would come, it is im- 
possible to see anything more than the diaphragm, 
which being a very thin iris reflects nothing from the 
edges of its leaves. The only trouble then likely to 
arise might be from the sun shining on the lens itself; 
but this can be avoided by shading with the hand. In 
landscape-work the increased exposure necessitated by 
the smaller stop is of little harm, though, of course, in 
snapshot-work it is, and then a lens-hood is handy. 
But, for instance, when one is using the front very much 
raised and the camera is turned nearly towards the 
sun, the hood always seems to cut off something, if it is 
made to shade the lens from the sun, and it is on such 
occasions that I have found stopping down most useful. 
The increased covering-power which the small stop 
confers is also just what is then likely to be required.” 


Developing Stale Bromide-Paper 


x of the contributors to The Amateur Photographer, 

. J. N., says that. “many workers will find the follow- 
os method of tls bright clean prints on old stale 
bromide-paper of considerable value. It is not new, 
but well worth repeating in view of the opportunities 






to obtain packets of old paper that frequently occur 
at sales. Make up a ten percent solution of bromide 
of potassium and one of cyanide of potassium (very 
poisonous). Add a drop of each solution to every 
two ounces of developer, and then make a test by im- 
mersing an unexposed strip of the old paper for about 
thirty seconds. If there is no sign of graving, prints 
will develop with the same good whites. If any gray- 
ing, add a little more of each solution and make another 
trial. Both solutions are restrainers, but they seem to 
be more effective when combined. In addition, by using 
them together one gets a degree of restraining that 
would result in green tones if bromide alone was used, 
and in yellow whites were only the other employed.” 


Mildew and Photographs 


As is well known, mildew attacks paper, and for its 
ravages on a print there is no remedy. It is important 
therefore to keep pictures which we value in such a 
manner as to reduce the chances of mildew to a mini- 
mum, or at any rate not to increase them. Damp is the 
most favorable condition for the development of these 
microscopic fungi, and when the spores are present it 
is surprising how quickly they will develop in damp 
paper. We have known a batch of platinum-prints 
which were wetted and then left under pressure in a 
copying-press, in order that they might dry flat, come 
out after a few days’ interval badly spotted with marks 
which nothing could remove. For this reason it is 
well to get prints dry as soon as is conveniently possible; 
never, for ex xample, pinning them up in a damp dark- 
room and leaving them hanging there for a week or 
two. Nothing may happen for a dozen times, but the 
thirteenth may result in the ruin of a batch of prints. 
A formalin-bath would destroy any spores there might 
be in the paper, presumably; but there are always many 
floating in the air, which would soon settle and do the 
mischief.— Photography. 


Making the Most of Every Photograph 


Too few workers seem to obtain all there is in a 
picture. In The Amateur Photograph r C. L. makes 
some remarks to the point. “ How often in looking over 
amateur-work one is constrained to say, ‘What a pity 
that man had not the wit to see what a good thing he 
had got! If he had printed it so and so, and cut it down 
so, it would have been a gem.’ When we have obtained 
a good subject it is worth bestowing a little time and 
pains to get a really satisfactory final result. First, we 
consider the style of paper and the sort of surface 
which will suit our purpose. We have to all intents and 
purposes the choice of ordinary silver-paper, probably 
gelatino-chloride in these days, then matt gelatine- 
paper, and finally, rough-surface papers; which of these 
are we to use? In the final operation of mounting and 
framing there is again large scope for the use of taste 
and judgment, and it is true to say that a subject can 
almost be made or marred by the way in which these 
final arrangements are carried out. The question of 
trimming down, again, affords the opportunity to use 
brains, judgment and care, and it is no mean sign of a 
really intelligent worker that he knows how much of 
his print to get rid of, how little he can judiciously keep.” 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month aT f 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


cy 








Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 





Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the Pooro-ERA 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. Of course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 

3. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
teredin competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or 
black-and-white paper having the same gradations and 
detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Puoto-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 





Awards — Beginners’ Competition 
Closed July 31, 1917 
First Prize: Paul F. Hodge. 
Second Prize: M. de Leon Imus. 
Vhird Prize: FE. L. Austen. 
Honorable Mention: John A. Elkins, G. P. Russell, 
M. H. Schammel, Kenneth D. Smith. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


TuE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered, with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Pxorto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHotro-Era Advanced Competition. 

As soonas one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


Losing Friends by the Camera 


I nope sincerely that the reader is not one of those 
unfortunates who have sacrificed a friendship in an un- 
successful endeavor to make a pleasing likeness. I have 
heard of cases where the camerist, eager to make a flat- 
tering snapshot of an attractive girl or woman acquaint- 
ance, failed dismally. Result — what promised to be 
a pleasant friendship terminated in a permanent cool- 
ness. The camerist with inadequate experience should 
deliberate before making a pretty girl, particularly one 
who is conscious of her good looks, the subject of a 
picture. Of course, it is assumed that he has her con- 
sent, otherwise misunderstandings are likely to arise, 
even if the picture turns out to be satisfactory. Many a 
young and pretty face goes with an undeveloped body, 
the owner of which naturally shrinks from being 
“snapped” in her bathing-costume, unless the photog- 
rapher is sufficiently skilled to moderate unpleasant 
detail or to produce refined results.— W. A. F. 
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AUTUMN 


PAUL F. HODGE 


FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


The Bother To Focus 


For some reason known only to amateur-photog- 
raphers a focusing-camera is often viewed with disfavor, 
if not actual misgiving. Whether this is due to the 
photographic ignorance of the amateur, the indiffer- 
ence of the photo-salesman, or both, remains to be 
discovered. Another perplexing fact is, that the ama- 
teur-camerist admires and approves the compactness, 
efficiency and general excellence of the focusing-camera; 
yet, the moment his eyes rest upon the focusing-scale, 
a feeling of doubt appears to possess his mind to the 
exclusion of all else. As a result, not a few amateur- 
photographers fail to advance or to enjoy the greater 
opportunities offered by hundreds of excellent focusing- 
cameras on the market. Without a doubt, the box- 
form fixed-focus cameras have no peer with regard to 
beginners and those who insist on the simplest ob- 
tainable equipment. 

Were it not for the lowly but efficient Ford many 
would never enjoy the delights of motoring; likewise, 
were it not for the Brownie type of hand-camera, many 
of us would be unable to make a picture or develop a 
plate. However, because a Ford served us well is no 
reason why — if our purse permits — we should not own 
a Packard; and, similarly, because a Brownie intro- 
duced us to photography it does not follow that we 
should not enjoy one of the many “special ”’ or de luxe 
camera-equipments. It requires more mechanical 
knowledge to drive a Packard and also more photo- 
graphic knowledge to manipulate a “special;’’ but is 
it not worth the extra effort? The point of the argu- 
ment is, that no amateur who is mentally and finan- 
cially equipped to use a focusing-camera should con- 


tinue to make pictures with a fixed-focus camera be- 
cause he lacks confidence to master the focusing-scale. 
If he prefers a fixed-focus equipment, and bases his 
decision on actual experience with a focusing-camera, 
I have no quarrel with him; but I do regret to see many 
‘amerists throw aside excellent opportunities through 
an “TI-can’t-be-bothered”’ attitude toward the focusing- 
camera. 

To show how mistaken the ‘idea of “bother” in 
connection with focusing really is, let me remind the 
camerist that most focusing-cameras up to and in- 
cluding 3} x 4} may be made virtually fixed-focus 
equipments. In most cases this is done by placing the 
focusing-pointer at the 25-foot mark, the diaphragm- 
pointer between F/8 and F/16 or between 1 and 2, and 
the speed-indicator of the shutter at 3); of a second. 
What could be more simple! Some focusing-cameras — 
the exceptions — require that the focusing-pointer be 
set at 100 instead of 25 feet, and a few that employ 
slots require that the back slot be used, otherwise these 
obey the rule already given. 

Those camerists who prefer to use equipments larger 
than 3} x 4} may also make them virtually fixed-focus 
if they so desire; however, to do so requires greater 
care and attention to the optical principles involved. 
This necessitates the consideration of the meaning and 
use of the term, “hyperfocal distance’’— sometimes, 
though less accurately, called “universal focus’’— as 
applied to focusing-cameras. Briefly, the hyperfocal 
distance of a lens is the indicated distance at which 
both near and far objects are rendered with most 
nearly uniform sharpness. This varies with the focal 
length of the lens and the stop used. Through the ap- 
plication of the following formula every owner of a fo- 
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cusing-camera can work out his own table to apply to 
each stop that he is in the habit of using: 

“Multiply the square of the focal length by 100 and 
divide by the F-number of the stop multiplied by 12.” 
The result obtained will then be in feet. With a 5-inch 
lens at F/8 (U.S. 4) we have 
(5)? x 100 2500 





F/8x lz 96 = 26 feet 4 inches. 


Now any object at half that distance, or about 13 
feet away, will be reasonably sharp at the same time. 
Briefly, we may say that every object from 13 feet to 
the horizon will be sufficiently clear to suit the average 
camerist. Of course, the best definition will be at 26 
feet; but unless the intention is to enlarge the negative 
ultimately, there is no need of more accurate adjust- 
ments. However, by stopping down to F/16, we have 
the following: 

r\2 » 95 
(5) LS. = 13 feet 4 inches. 
F/16 x 12 192 

At this stop, everything from 6 feet 6 inches to the 
horizon will be sharp. For critical definition in photo- 
graphing groups, this stop will answer admirably for 
enlarging. For views, stops F/8 and F/11 are, perhaps, 
better. In every case reasonable clearness is obtained 
all over the plate. A good plan is to select the stops 
that are used most frequently and to experiment with 
these two until the hyperfocal distance is mathemat- 
ically and practically mastered. 

The entire question of focusing may be simplified 
wonderfully providing the camerist is willing to devote 
some time and thought to the matter. That focusing 
is a “bother” has been disproved by those who apply 
intelligently the methods at hand to make focusing 
simple and accurate. There is no reason why the ama- 
teur-photographer should not use and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a focusing-camera providing, of course, 
that he desires to own one and that he is willing to do 
his share toward attaining success. 

A. H. B. 
Do It Now 
(For intending participants in our prize competitions) 

Ir youve found a task worth doing, 

Do it now. 
In delay there ’s danger brewing, 

Do it now. 
Don’t you be a by-and-byer 
And a sluggish patience-tryer; 
If there ’s aught you would acquire, 

Do it now. 


If you ’d earn a prize worth owning, 
Do it now. 

Drop all waiting and postponing, 
Do it now. 

Say, “I will!” and then stick to it, 

Choose your purpose and pursue it, 

There ’s but one right way to do it, 
Do it now. 


All we have is just this minute, 
Do it now. 
Find your duty and begin it, 
Do it now. 
Surely you ’re not always going 
To be “a going-to-be,”” and knowing 
You must sometime make a showing, 
Do it now. 


Nrxon WATERMAN. 








The Advantages of a Camera-Club 
Membership 


Ir is a mystery to me why so few people who are in- 
terested in photography do not take part in the work 
and advantages of being a member of a progressive 
camera-club. It has been my privilege to be associated 
with the Newark (N. J.) Camera-Club for several years, 
and since the day I joined I have always regretted that 
I did not do so before. I'll tell vou why. 

The first camera it was my pleasure to own was a 
roll-film kodak making 4 x 5 pictures. I was about to 
take a trip to Nova Scotia and Newfoundland and so 
had to have a camera. As a friend expressed it, I 
“took” everything that was not nailed down, with the 
result that I had a lot of pictures — my exposures being 
good — and that was about all. I snapped this, 
that and the other thing; had boat-rails very prominent 
and the usual run of freak pictures. Of course I was 
the recipient of many compliments paid me by my 
friends. ‘This was a fine picture” and “so is that” — 
“Can I have a print of this?” —‘* You must have a fine 
camera "— and so on. Every one who has entered 
competitions with the more advanced amateur photog- 
rapher knows how much the usual “prize” picture, 
picked out by your friends, is worth when it comes be- 
fore the judges. I know because I have tried. 

At later dates I was fortunate — or unfortunate, as 
you wish to look at it — to take other trips, to the 
Adirondacks, Canada and New England states, always 
carrying with me my trusty camera and a lack of 
knowledge pertaining to the rudiments of photography. 
The usual course was run of snapping everything, irre- 
spective of beauty of composition, historic interest or 
technique. These trips were taken previous to my join- 
ing a camera-club. Many are the pictures I see in my 
mind’s eye that I left in Newfoundland, the quaint 
fishing-villages and scenery, studies of the fisher-folk, 
both old and young, and marines. I left them all be- 
hind, for, of the dozens of pictures I made, not one can 
be classed at least “good” to-day, for reasons that I 
will state later. Some day, perhaps, I may get to these 
places again, when, no doubt, the wheel of progress has 
eradicated that old fishing-village of Quidi Vidi, with 
its dirty, although picturesque, children. 

There are many disadvantages in allowing your films 
or plates to be developed by the average commercial 
photo-finisher. I do not condemn them all, but they 
cannot give your films the attention they may deserve, 
for the reason that it would require too much time for 
the pecuniary returns obtained. Many negatives of 
mine — developed by professional photographers doing 
work for the amateur — are virtually useless now, on 
account of insufficient washing. 

After these opportunities had slipped by, I was pre- 
vailed upon to visit the rooms of the Newark (N. J.) 
Camera-Club, upon the occasion of one of their “ La- 
dies’ Nights,” for the membership is composed of men 
only. It did not take long for me to see what I had been 
missing. An application for membership was filled out 
there and then. That was four years ago, and although 
I have not studied the game as much as I might have, 
I can and do certainly say that I have never regretted 
the day the Board of Trustees elected me to member- 
ship. A day never passes that I do not learn something 
new, to me, in developing, printing, enlarging and 
studio-work. To-day, this club is thoroughly equipped 
for all-around photographic work. 

Imagine walking into a nicely furnished reception- 
room decorated in red burlap, with green mission 
wainscoting and furniture, green-tinted floor and rugs 
of red design, and on the walls prize-winning pictures 
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SECOND PRIZE 
BEGINNERS CONTEST 





THE OLD VIOLINIST M. DE LEON IMUS 


displayed — past performances of members. Perhaps 
a collection of another club is hanging, just received from 
the print-interchange. Then, pass through a dour 
draped with red curtains into a large workroom, around 
two sides of it are lockers, wherein members keep their 
own chemicals and paraphernalia. In the center is a 
large, long table, at one end of which is the trimming- 
board of goodly dimensions, at the other end is a re- 
touching-desk, and underneath the table are four large 
racks to dry prints. To the right are tanks — one 
shallow and one deep—to wash films, plates and 
prints. Just in front are graduates of different sizes, 
trays, hangers for roll-films to dry on, and underneath 
the shelf one can pin up cut films and on top are racks 
to dry plates. Every need has been taken into con- 
sideration, including scales, stirring-rods, funnels and 
other accessories too numerous to mention. 

Off to one side is the print-room, containing print- 
ing-frames of various sizes. Printing is done by elec- 
tric light and arranged for convenience. The darkroom 
comes next, with its grated sink and chemicals. 
There is also a faucet in front to rinse with, and in 
back lies a shelf to load plateholders. 

The enlarging and lantern-slide room, which is 
equipped and arranged in such a way as to obtain the 
best results with the least effort, is situated near the 
darkroom. A Cooper-Hewitt ““M”’ type lamp is used 
for the work, and with this illumination good results 
are assured under any weather conditions. 


The studio would put many in the professional class 
to shame. It has a north light on one entire side, with 
shades and curtains necessary to obtain the many 
lighting-effects now in vogue. Various backgrounds 
are at the disposal of the photographer, as well as a 
5 x 7 studio-camera with an 8 x 10 back. Numerous 
lenses, including a Verito Soft-Focus and the usual 
portrait-lenses, are at the command of members. The 
rooms are so arranged that they can be thrown into 
one large hall, which may be used for lantern-slide 
projection and lectures. Up-to-date camera-clubs ap- 
preciate the great educational value of lectures and 
practical demonstrations. To have the club-rooms so ar- 
ranged as to accommodate these meetings is fortunate. 

If I were to tell you the dues for a year for all these 
advantages — and I have not mentioned the sociability 
and help from individual members — you would be 
amazed at the low charge. I honestly feel that if you 
would take the time to investigate the advantages of 
the camera-club in your vicinity you would find one 
with similar equipment and advantages to the one I 
have been writing about. A thing most important, 
that I have failed to speak of, is that almost every 
camera-club has some particular night designated as 
“Club-Night,”” at which time every one interested in 
the camera is cordially invited to be present. I strongly 
urge readers to consider my advice carefully and to 
look into the nearest camera-club. 

Lovis F. Bucner. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Puoto-ERa, 
3867 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 





C.H.K.—An Autographic Kodak will use any 
standard film of the correct size. It does not fol- 
low that because your camera is equipped to use an 
Autographic Film it will not accommodate any other 
standard roll-film if it is impossible to obtain an Auto- 
graphic Film. There are several excellent makes of 
roll-film on the market to-day that are suitable for 


the shutter-mechanism. Releases may now be ob- 
tained in several lengths to suit nearly all requirements, 
The efficiency of the wire-release is shown by the fact 
that most manufacturers now include it with every 
camera-equipment. ; 

J. G. R.—Red glass, known as ‘“‘ruby glass,”’ is 
safe only when it is ‘‘ copper-flashed.’’ This looks 
very much like the so-called “ gold-flashed”’ ruby glass, 
which is decidedly unsafe, as it admits violet and blue 
rays, to which photographic dryplates are extremely 
sensitive. For a low price you can buy a safe dark- 
room-lantern; but in any case be sure that your “ruby 
glass” is “copper-flashed;” otherwise reject it. Me- 
diums that admit more light than “ruby light” are 
safe only when the sensitive plates are exposed to these 
rays indirectly and very briefly. 

G. D. V.—To use a Portrait-lens of the Petzval 
type, focus as described in October PHoro-Era, and 
use as large a stop as will give satisfactory definition. 





MORNING SUNLIGHT 


EDWARD L. AUSTEN 


THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


this purpose. However, the fact remains that the ad- 
vantage of recording each exposure on the film, as it is 
made, can be had only on an Autographic Film. 

A. C. Y.— Unless a darkroom is available, a 
changing-bag is required to load a plate devel- 
oping-tank. At present, there is no plate-tank on the 
market that may be loaded in broad daylight. How- 
ever, a roll-film tank may be loaded safely at any time 
by using ordinary care and following the very explicit 
directions. 

O. F.— Wire-releases are much preferred to 
the bulb and tube. With care, a wire-release will 
last indefinitely, whereas this is not true of a bulb and 
tube. Moreover, a wire-release does not blow dust into 





A Voigtlander lens of this character, having an equiv- 
alent focus (not back-focus) of about 103 inches, should 
be used on a 63 x 8} plate, not larger, though experi- 
enced professionals stretch the covering-capacity to 
8 x 10 size, using a 14-inch stop for a 33-inch head, at 
}-second exposure in a strong studio-light; and a 3-inch 
stop for a two-row group of four to six persons, at an 
exposure of about 13 to 2 seconds. 

C. K. J.—Whenever possible, use a small stop 
in preference to a large one. Even with F/45 
lenses careful workers rarely use this maximum speed 
unless obliged to do so. Always consider the larger 
stops as “emergency-stops” to be used only when a pic- 
ture may be made in no other way. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof. to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 





L. R. V. A.— The figure is too large for the space; 
there should be more space around it. The pose, though 
possibly natural, is not graceful. The full sunlight, 
striking the head, neck and hands, is unfortunate, as 
it creates undesirable and unnatural highlights, and in 
the case of the face itself tends to distort the same. 
Consequently, there is no modeling in face, neck and 
hands. The picture is underexposed, as a little more 
exposure would have given more gradation and a 
degree of softness to the highlights on the figure. The 
background, composed of foliage and bushes, is spotty 
and bewildering, although in nature it may have 
looked very pleasing. The reflected sunlight in the lower 
right-hand corner also detracts. It might easily have 
been — ed in the negative. 

E. M. — Your picture of a house and bridge may 
have aha very pleasing to the eye when you pho- 
tographed it; but the group is too far distant to form a 
good composition. Besides, your point of view was 
wrong, as the house, bridge and pond form a mass of 
white spots. Probably the bridge itself, without the 
house and pond beyond, might have formed a pleasing 
camera-subject if properly lighted and taken at a proper 
perspective. Suppose you try it as suggested. This is 
true of the pond and of other parts of the picture. 
Your view-point and the desire to include everything 
in the “¥- that the eye sees are your ¢ shief faults. 

= Ww. ’.— Your picture, “The Hiker,” a young 
woman in man’s attire, seems to have only a personal 
interest, because the model seems to be interested in 
something that is not manifest. She may possibly be 
answering back in a pleasant way. Possibly a different 
title might explain this and excuse the apparently 
extraneous expression. There is action in the picture and 
a pleasing background, except that the latter is a little 
too strongly emphasized to harmonize with the subject 
properly. The strong light striking the face does not 
permit good modeling. 

). C.— “Reverie” — the picture of a man in repose 
holding a violin in his left hand. It seems to suggest a 
blind violinist, as his eyes appear to be entirely closed. 
To portray a person in a reverie, it would be much better 
to direct the eyes into vacancy, and, if looking down, 
towards an object several feet away from the body. 
In your case, the person might be regarded as being 
asleep, or perhaps entirely sightless. 

0. C.— “The Belgian Curé” (a profile) is not con- 
vincing. The wig, in a shows artificiality. 
The right eve is very weak (no trace of pupil or iris), 
but could have been managed with much better effect. 

J. A, E.— Your picture, which _ awarded honor- 
able mention in the Beginners’ Competition ending 
June 30, 1917, is a picturesque subject, but the diffu- 
sion seems to be somewhat excessive. The boat is 


hardly discernible, and, contrary to a well-known art- 
tule, occupies the center of the picture-area. I do not 
think that you have done justice to this beautiful scene, 
although it is very suggestive and imaginative as you 
have portrayed it and worthy another attempt. 


J. H. P.— Regarding your seven portraits — 

No. 1: Perhaps another quality of paper would 
enable you to get a print showing a better color-value 
of the skin (flesh-tints). This high key does not seem 
to accord with the original, who appears to be a bru- 
nette. Despite the long focus of the lens you used, the 
nose and mouth appear quite prominent. Unless the lady 
objects, a view of the face turned a little more to her 
right would shorten the perspective of the line of the 
mouth, about which many women are sensitive. The 
chest (breast-bone) will bear a_ little retouching. 
The base of the neck, including the supra-sternal notch, 
could be slightly modified with benefit; but this must 
be done with extreme care, including a knowledge of 
anatomy. Usually this feature is touched out entirely, 
which is wrong. 

No. 2: Presumably the same model, and is very good 
except that the sleeve above the shoulder appears a 
trifle too near the face — a little too prominent. But 
why the top of the head should be amputated may 
require a little explanation. The lighting appears less 
harsh in this portrait. 

No. 3: Effects of over-retouching — the line beneath 
the lower eyelid is strongly marked in the left eye, but 
taken out entirely — excessive retouching — in the 
right eye. The collar on the left shoulder is somewhat 
prominent. This is not necessary. Otherwise this is a 
good girl’s head. 

No. 4: The Oriental physiognomy has been empha- 
sized with undue force. The light striking full upon 
the nose gives it a downward appearance. The collar 
on the left shoulder is too prominent and diverts atten- 
tion from the face, which latter is, also, in too high a 
key, particularly as the model appears to be a pro- 
nounced type of brunette. No offense intended in any 
of these cases. 

No. 5: First-rate, with the exception of the collar, 
which, by skilful lighting, could be made to appear 
less obtrusive (please note No. 6 in this connection). 
The proper inclination of the head might make the 
nose of this gentleman appear to better advantage. 

No. 6: Apparently a very human portrait with hardly 
any technical shortcomings. The character seems to 
be well preserved, and what retouching has been done 
seems to evince good judgment. 

No. 7: The same is true here, although in both cases 
the black or deep-colored necktie does not add to the 
composition. It is too obtrusive, although it is better 
than a white or light-tinted one. In this case, the pro- 
jection of the left ear is a little unfortunate. This fea- 
ture is handled with better judgment in No. 6. The tonal 
key is better than in No. 1 and merits praise. 

E. C. B.— The picture of the little fisher-boy is very 
good, except that it is not well spaced. I would suggest 
experimenting with the print by cutting off, let us say, 
a slice at the bottom, which will bring the boy away 
from the center of the picture downward toward the 
margin. The little boy appears to be quite engrossed 
in his task, and there is little or no evidence of his 
being posed. You may also experiment by trimming 
away the sky, but none away from the right. By placing 
pieces of paper or cardboard over the picture at top, 
side and bottom, you can easily Fehr how you 
wish the picture to appear ultimately. Tec +hnically, the 
picture is excellent, and there is also good perspective. 

D. D.— In your landscape with figures the principal 
tree is placed plumb in the middle. The sky is without 
interest and the perspective is not as good as it might be. 
The picture proper is divided by an unfortunate back- 
ground — separated entirely from the rest — then fol- 
lows a narrow black mass, containing a figure which 
detracts rather than adds to the ensemble. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 











Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


in the table. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of the exposure in the table. 








| 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. 
the tables on the opposite page. 





55° x 2; 


*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- 
clined to be yellow or red. 

‘Latitude 60° N. multiply by 3; 

52° x 2; 30° x 34. 

tLatitude 60° N. multiply by 
55° x 2 ; 52° x 114 ; 30° x 3%. 

FLatitude 60° N. multiply by 14; 
55° x 1; 52° x 1; 30° x kh. 

§Latitude 60° N. multiply b 
55° x 1; 52° « 1; 30° x 1 








y 1% 












HOUR 

11 am. to 1 P.M. 
10-11 a.m. and 1-2 p.m. 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 P.M. 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 P.M. 
7-8 a.m. and 4—5 p.m. 
6-7 a.m. and 5-6 P.M. 
5-6 A.M. and 6-7 P.M. 




















For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/$, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see é 
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1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very 


distant landscapes; studies of rather 
heavy clouds; 
studies. 


sunset- 


and 


sunrise- 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 


ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 


ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 


sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. 


number given for the class of subject. 


For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects; groups outdoors in the shade. 

Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open to the sky. 

Average indoor-portraits in 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


@ 
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For Perpetual Reference 





For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 








Lew 

Bg 5 & U.S. 1 F/4 

Cu Sm 

wot U.S.2 | F/5.6 

2ese 

S353 

le : U.S.2.4 | F/6.3 

<i 

fU8 U.S. 3 | F/7 

Be -2 | vU.S.8 | F/11 

i. 

p< . o U.S. 16 | F/16 

$256 

SPLE U. S. 32 | F/22. 
a° sa 

<ge : U. S. 64 | F/32 


] the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 

dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
xX 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 

xX 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 

from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 


xX 5/8 table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
“Bright Sunshine,”’ note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 

xX 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 

x2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 

x4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 

x8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
xX 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 


class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 
1/32 second. 








Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 





Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 
Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 
Cramer Slow Iso. 





Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 

Class 100, P. E. 11 Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 








YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


A New Photo-Era Contest 


Many of our pictorial contributors evince so high a 
degree of intelligence in their criticism of pictures in 
general that, in order to encourage and help develop 
this valuable faculty, we shall introduce a new compe- 
tition beginning with this issue. It consists of the re- 
production of an excellent photograph, but not perfect 
in composition. To those who send us the best criti- 
cism, before the twentieth of the current month, we 
shall send, postpaid, a copy of “Pictorial Landscape- 
Photography,” by Paul Lewis Anderson. In the event 
of several replies being satisfactory, several prizes (the 
same book), not exceeding three, will be awarded. 

The successful replies, not to exceed one hundred and 
fifty words, together with the picture criticized, will be 
published on this page in the second succeeding issue. 

The subject of composition in landscape-photography 
is one that interests every camerist. Naturally, more ex- 
posures are made of landscapes than of any other out- 
door-subject. The main thing to be remembered is the 
principle of simplicity and harmony. Mr. Anderson is 
an eminent exponent of pictorial photography in its 
highest sense, and he has never appeared to better ad- 
vantage than as the illustrator of his now celebrated 
work, “ Pictorial Landscape Photography.’* The book is 


devoted to an exhaustive analysis of the qualities that 
are necessary to a successful open landscape, in summer 
or in winter, wide country-road, a view with a stretch 
of water or to a landscape with a single figure as acces- 
sory, as shown in fourteen full-page halftone plates. 





Figure-Composition in Landscape 


PROSPECTIVE pictorialists desirous to improve their 
picture-making abilities with reference to a standard 
work on figure-composition are advised to consult the 
volume on this subject by Sadakichi Hartmann (Sidney 
Allen). This is a de luxe ‘publication, 734 x 10} inches in 
size, beautifully printed on heavy coated paper. gold 
top and sides, and illustrated with over 150 halftones 
(from celebrated paintings and appropriate photo- 
graphs by well-known pictorialists) and diagrams. 
This superb volume is from the pen of one of the fore- 
most living art-critics, and is designed to guide amateur 
photographers to successful efforts in composition of 
landscapes with and without figures. The work was 
published, originally, at $3.00, but PHoro-Era pro- 
cured 150 volumes at a special price, and will sell them 
to its readers at $1.50 a copy, sent by express collect, 
or by parcel-post (consignee’s risk), postage according 
to zone. Each copy, in a neat cardboard box, ready for 
shipment, weighs 33 ounces. 


To Photo-Era Readers 


Tue Publisher earnestly requests the readers of 
Puorto-Era to give the preference of their patronage 
to goods and wants advertised in PHoro-Era; for no 
advertisement, whether large or small, is accepted un- 
less it is trustworthy in every respect. This should be 
of vital importance to all buyers of photographic ma- 
terial, amateur and professional. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





Tue decoration for this number's front-cover is an 
effective wood-interior, or rather a path in the woods — 
the work of A. A. Falls. The morning-sun illumines 
the graceful aisle of Nature’s own stately sanctuary, 
which, later — in full autumnal glory — will surpass the 
color-creations even of Rheims Cathedral, itself. And 
what the hand of man fashioned with inspired genius, 
and which it has demolished with barbaric fury, shall 
be created and re-created with unceasing regularity. 
Mr. Fall’s performance, though in sombre monochrome, 
makes an appeal that will receive ready response from 
every true lover of nature. In execution, this noble com- 
position lacks nothing that could be improved. The 
print seems to meet the most exacting criticism. The 
picture is repeated on page 187. Data: September, 
1916; 11 a.mM.; sun breaking through clouds; Ica Ideal 
Model A; 63 x 9 cm.; 33-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, 
F/6.8; no color-screen; 2. seconds; Hammer Ortho, 
double-coated; pyro-acetone; 6} x 9 enlargement on 
Professional Buff Cyko. 

It would be difficult for the painter’s inspired brush 
to picture a more finely modeled head and a more ex- 
pressive countenance of an American Indian princess 
than has been accomplished by Louis Fleckenstein’s 
camera and which is this month’s frontispiece. The 
young woman seems to bear the grief that presages the 
doom of her race —the tragedy of the new world. 
Whatever be the reason that disturbs the soul of 
Dawisonta, she has won our sympathy and interest, 
and that is, in itself, a triumph for the artist. Data: 
studio-portrait; Pinkham & Smith Semi-Achromat: 
14-inch focus; full opening; 5 x 7 Central plate; Rodi- 
nal; 2 p.m.; indoors; 2 seconds; direct Azo print. 
Mr. Fleckenstein desires to state that 11 x 14 prints, 
$5.00, and 7 x 11 prints, $3.00, may be obtained through 
reputable art-dealers or through PHoto-ERa. 

A Photographer of Men, as Pirie MacDonald is 
known to his patrons, the public and his fellow-artists, 
is represented, on page 59, against a background of 
portraits he delights to produce. The posture and ex- 
pression are eminently characteristic of a man who, 
though firmly devoted to his profession, has found 
time to prepare to be a soldier, ready to fight, and ably, 
too, for his country’s honor. 

It was in April, 1916, that Charles J. Adams, in- 
structor in a Massachusetts polytechnic institute, gave 
evidence of rare executive ability as a camerist and 
author (see his illustrated article “Outdoors with the 
Kiddies”). After a long interval, he reappears with 
powers broadened, ennobled — if that were possible — 
and has chosen as a vehicle of his pictorial expression 
the diffused method of objective representation. And 
when a man of his advanced artistic temperament chooses 
his means of expression with intelligence, the end justi- 
fies the means employed. In contemplating Mr. Adams’ 
pictures, one is impressed with the sincerity of his mo- 
tives, the con amore quality of his themes and the con- 
vincing mastery of his means of execution. What is so 
rare in work of this kind, Mr. Adams has contrived and 
presented with delightful success, and that is the sym- 
pathetic unity of his models. A singular incident in 
connection with his picture of a listening boy, page 178, 
is the fact that it suggests Jules Breton’s famous “Song 
of theLark,”’ in which a young peasant-woman, stand- 








ing erect in the field, with her face turned toward the 
sky, listens rapturously to the music of one of Nature’s 
musicians. Data, as Mr. Adams states: “My own 
preference is a No. 3 Kodak fitted with a Goerz Dagor 
lens. Almost invariably, I use a plate-back and am 
especially fond of Seed Non-Halation Ortho plate al- 
though I am convinced that almost any plate of the 
same general qualities is satisfactory in the hands of 
one who is accustomed to its workings.” 

James C. Baker is one of the many camerists who 
have come from afar to the New England coast in quest 
of subjects. His interpretation of a characteristic scene 
along the rock-bound coast of Northern Massachusetts, 
page 181, is eminently fine. Artistic discretion con- 
trolled the shutter-speed of his equipment, and im- 
parted a true sense of movement to the agitated waters. 
The effect obtained is equivalent to realism in the 
highest degree, and would not be possible in a picture 
replete with minute details, except as exemplified by 
a series of motion-pictures. Mr. Baker’s portrayal of 
the seething troubled waters is marked by good values 
and gradations. Data: July, 5 p.m.; bright light; 4x 5 
Graphic; 7-inch Wollensak Verito; stop, F/4; 5-time 
color-screen; exposure + second; Cramera D.C. Iso Inst. 
Cramer pyro-acetone; 8 x 10 enlargement on Artura 
Carbon black, rough matte. 

That the selection of a home-made pinhole cam- 
era to to be used by a six-year old youngster was 
both wise and practical, is proved by the pictures on 
page 183. “Landscape’’ was made with a No. 12 
needle-hole, two-minute exposure and against the 
sun; “Home,’’ with a No. 12 needle-hole, four-minute 
exposure, light fair; ‘“‘Portrait,’’ with No. 12 needle- 
hole, one-minute exposure, bright sun. ‘Making the 
Picture,’’ page 184, is of especial value to show a “close 
up’’ of the pin-hole camera with which the pictures 
were made. Mr. Whiting is to be congratulated be- 
cause of the originality and practical efficiency of this 
photo-equipment for the purpose intended. 

For some years past, Kenneth Hartley has been 
identified as a successful interpreter of the scenic 
beauties of the state of Colorado —_ His views of Pike’s 
Peak are well-known and, as the result of a challenge 
from a Boston picture-dealer to produce bromide- 
enlargements of mountain scenery equal in eloquence 
and power to those made by the Swiss, Mr. Hartley 
achieved an enlarged print 48 x 60 inches, that is superb 
in quality and also a steady winner. He tried and suc- 
ceeded, and, in this respect, stands virtually alone 
among American professional photographers. He has 
also made a complete series of pictures of the flora of 
Colorado (see Puoto-Era for June, 1915) of which 
Kinnikinnic, page 189, is an example. 

Mr. Clifton Church, an amateur camerist for a great 
many years, believes firmly in the use of a large-sized 
equipment. His choice is an 8x 10 plate-camera, which, 
complete with plate-holders and tripod —as carried by 
him on regular excursions —weighs twenty pounds. 
Mr. Church jocosely remarks that, when he starts out 
with the outfit, it weighs about ten pounds, but after 
having been carried awhile, it seems to weigh a ton. 
He says that it is a delight and satisfaction to behold 
his picture reflected on so large a ground-glass surface 
as 8 x 10, as it can be studied and composed with ease. 
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He is entirely satisfied with his direct 8 x 10 prints, and 
enlargement does not enter his head, except for ex- 
traneous purposes and then on a very large scale, viz., 
22 x 28, of which size several are owned by a hotel- 
proprietor in Jackson, New Hampshire. The view, 
“Near Longwood,” page 190, is one of an endless num- 
ber of views that characterize this locality (Riverway) 
and which I described, briefly, in August PHoro-Era. 
The present scene is marked by a cloudless sky, which, 
as every pictorialist knows, is a condition generally to 
be avoided. In the present instance, however, the 
composition does not seem to insist on the presence of 
clouds, the suggested cerulean blue of the sky appear- 
ing consistent with the delicate, quality of a suggestive 
spring-picture. Data: April 10, 1917; 11 a.m.; 8x 10 
R. O. Universal View-Camera; Darlot W. A. lens No. 4 
(for 10x 12 to 11x 14 plate); smallest stop; “B” B.& J. 
ray-filter; 2 seconds; 8 x 10 L. Ortho; pyro-soda; 
8 x 10 direct Azo print. 

The readers of my review of Herbert W. Gleason’s 
work “Through the year with Thoreau,” in September 
Puoto-Era, will doubtless be interested to see one of 
the promised illustrations, the first of which appears on 
page 102. This view is characteristic of the beauty 
about Lake Walden, not far from Concord, Mass. Al- 
though Mr. Gleason modestly disclaims any pictorial 
intent in preparing the numerous illustrations that 
adorn that work, he evinces his innate artistic temper- 
ament quite convincingly in this charming bit, “Tar- 
bell’s Springs.” Data: 5 x 7 Century Grand (plate- 
camera); 8}-inch Goerz lens; stop, F/22; 3 second: 
Eastman Portrait-Film; M. Q. dev.; 5 x 7 Cyko 
Glossy print. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


THE picture, page 105, to which the second prize in 
“Landscapes with Figures” has been awarded, stim- 
ulates the imagination, for it is filled with suggestion. 
The theme suits the title, and the beholder is interested 
in the tired traveler’s mind. The man is gazing wist- 
fully in the direction of a comfortable home where he 
may seek rest and shelter; or he may have other 
thoughts and be prepared to continue his journey then 
and there. The road takes a sudden turn and leads to 
— the traveler may not know whither. The propor- 
tions of the picture do not seem secure. The foreground 
seems a trifle curtailed; then one might wish that the 
sky were more ample, or that the space back of the 
principal subject could be abbreviated. Then, too, 
there appears to be no connecting link between the 
traveler and the tree, at the right, to complete the sug- 
gestion of a possible dwelling beyond. This offers the 
thought of two points of centralized interest or two 
pictures which the beholder may easily separate from 
each other. These somewhat disturbing thoughts do not 
however, exclude the conviction that the landscape or 
setting is one of uncommon beauty; that the values 
have been successfully retained, and that the theme 
is an eminently worthy one. Moreover, had the sun 
been shining brightly, the picture might not possess the 
harmony of tone it so well expresses. Data: Septem- 
ber, 4 p.M.; bright light, but no sun; Premo Plate- 
Camera No. C, 3} x 53; 63-inch E. K. Co. R. R. lens: 
at stop F/16; B. & J. 5-time color-screen; } second: 
Cramer Inst. Iso; diluted pyro, in tray; enlargement 
on P. M. C. Bromide No. 8; Metol-Hydro. 

In “Up-Stream,” page 197, we have a somewhat 
uncommon theme, also one in which the intent of the 
artist is direct and convincing. The hunter seems ob- 
livious to the presence of the camerist — as the model 


should always be — and fits in admirably with the su- 





perbly rendered winter-landscape. .Data: March, 1917; 
at noon; bright sun; in heavy woods; 4 x 5 camera: 
B. & L. Anastigmat F/6.3; at full aperture; 34; sec- 
ond; Wellington Extra Speedy plate; pyro-acetone: 
enlarged from part of negative on Azo Carbon Soft 
with Cooke lens, using the diffusing adjustment, 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue full beauty of Paul F. Hodge’s “Autumn,” 
page 201, is not apparent in the reproduction, as the 
original was a rich sepia in tone. The subject is not an 
original one, but the artist has approached it in a new and 
decidedly artistic fashion. The whole scene teems with 
vigor and spirit and, though the prominent objects 
are set off firmly against a spectacular sky, they hang 
well together and constitute a harvest-scene of ex- 
ceptional beauty. Data: November 9, 1916; 4 p.m; 
bright sun; Eastman Portrait Film; pyro-soda, in tray; 
R. R. lens; 73-inch focal length; stop, U. S. 32; 2 sec- 
onds; ray-filter; print on P. M. C. No. 8; clouds 
dodged in Metol-Hydro developer; sepia-toned 

The bearded gentleman fondling a violin, as pic- 
tured on page 203, does not appear to deserve to be 
designated as old, as he seems to be in fine physical 
vigor. His half-closed eyes seem rather to suggest 
feeble sight, if not actual blindness. As an indoor por- 
trait, made in the home, the picture has many excel- 
lences, the pose being particularly good. Data: Made 
near a west window, in the forenoon; 5 x 7 plate- 
camera; 9-inch Verito; stop, F/5.6; 7 seconds; Seed 
26; Metol-Hydro; 5 x 7 Artura-print. 

The author of ‘ Morning-Sunlight,” page 204, has a 
highly developed artistic appetite, but his love of clear 
and sparkling definition (characteristic of his that has 
appeared in these pages) has been gradually giving 
way in favor of a soft and pleasing delineation as shown 
in his present landscape. The searching morning-light 
of a bright July day casts strong shadows but Mr. 
Austen had it under control and produced a scene of 
rare power and breadth. As a composition it is well 
proportioned and balanced. Data: July, 1917; 7.30a.M; 
back-half of B. & L. R. R. lens; 63-inch lens; stop, 
U.S. 4; 3-time color-screen; 2 seconds; Cramer Inst. 
Iso; pyro-acetone; print on Azo E. Normal (Hard); 
4 x 5 plate-camera. 

The picture offered for general criticism, in our new 
department, page 208, is by Frederick C. Buchholtz. 
Data: “Follow Me!”; 9 x 12 cm. Ica; Carl Zeiss 
Tessar; 13.5 cm. focal length; stop, F/4.5; 3-time 
ray-filter; August, 5 p.m.; good sunlight; .4; second; 
Standard Orthonon; Rytol; 7 x 10 enlargement. 


The Rapid Drying of Negatives 


To dry negatives satisfactorily has always been a 
perplexing problem for those who have to rush their 
work off at a few hours’ notice. Press-photographers, 
as a rule, avoid the difficulty by making their urgent 
prints from the wet negatives. This method, of course, 
is out of the question where a considerable number of 
prints is wanted. Hot air has often been advocated as 
the quickest means to dry a negative, but the great 
drawback to apply heat to a wet emulsion is so well 
known that the professional is seldom desirous to give 
the method a trial. It is quite true that a still, hot at- 
mosphere will very soon melt the film, but it is just as 
true that an even hotter atmosphere, when forced against 
it by means of an electric blower, dries the negative 
very quickly without any deteriorating effects. 

Professional Photographer, 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


















A Resourceful Dealer 


I was about to pass the photo-shop, across the way, 
when I remembered the collection of decorated develop- 
ing-travs, of midget size, that I saw there several weeks 
ago. Yielding to a sudden impulse, I entered, and, sure 
enough, there they were, only more of them. Care- 
fully poising one of the dainty picture-dishes in the 
palm of my hand, I ventured to ask: “ Well: how is the 
trade in these photo-midgets? Selling any of them?” 

“Going like hot cakes. Never sold so many. Be- 
sides, they ‘re not photo-trays any more. I’m selling 
them as ash-trays, pin-trays or for ladies’ jewelry 
rings, brooches, watches, etc. Here, this long one 
(3 x 8”) is very nice as a cocktail-tray to give your 
photographic friends. Yes; they are going fine!” 


The Mutilation of Proper Names 


Havinc had the unpleasant experience to see my 
baptismal name spelled variously, Wilford, Willard, 
Wilbur, Welford, Winfred, Milford, and even Welling- 
ford, I always sympathize with the person whose name 
is mutilated beyond recognition, particularly when 
that name is a household word, so to speak, and quite 
simple in form. Admiring the portraits of certain emi- 
nent operatic artists in a once familiar periodical (now 
extinct), a gentleman of my acquaintance was inter- 
ested to know the name of the photographer. The 
name that appeared under the reproduction of each 
portrait was “Geis,” an artist of whom my acquaint- 
ance had never heard before. In view of the strikingly 
artistic character of the pictures, he felt justified to 
make inquiries regarding this man Geis. He communi- 
cated with the secretaries of several prominent photo- 
graphic societies, but none of them knew anything of 
the mysterious artist. Determined to locate him, if 
possible, the searcher finally appealed for aid to the 
Publisher of PHoto-Era. It is well that he did, for I 
recognized the portraits at once as the work of Garo! 
Indeed, the finest of the set had been published in 
Proto-Era several years before it appeared in a publi- 
cation for which Mr. Garo does not seem to entertain 
a high degree of admiration. 


An Unwise Investment 


AmonG the many things I frequently am asked to 
do, and which affords me more pain than pleasure, is 
to give a candid opinion of a picture that has not one 
redeeming feature. Instead of anticipated praise, the 
inquirer receives discouraging criticism, and his hopes 
to make a living out of photography are dissipated - 
unless he discards my advice in favor of that of some 
one else. The case is not dissimilar to a request re- 
ceived recently from an amateur in far-off Saskatche- 
wan, who, for one reason or another, was determined to 
make motion-picture photography his source of liveli- 
hood, and although not blessed with adequate means, 
he intended te come to Boston to learn the business. 
His practical knowledge of photography was excessively 
meager, his education very defective and his. financial 
resources less than one hundred dollars. He had been 
told that, by coming East and investing his savings in 
a course of instruction, at the end of a few months he 
would be an experienced motion-picture operator and 





command a weekly salary of at least twenty-five dollars, 
with all expenses paid. Of course, the expenses of the 
journey eastward, and of living in a big city, would 
have to come out of the little nest-egg, and successful 
results of his tuition could not be assured. I was sorry 
to inform him of the futility of his plan, and hoped that 
he would abandon it until he knew more of photog- 
raphy. As assistant to a capable and prosperous motion- 
picture operator, he would be better off, and perhaps 
at the end of a year he might be able to start out for 
himself in his own motion-picture business. 


Photographs of Freaks of Nature 


Contrary to the belief among students of science, 
photography claims its own Newtons and Franklins. 
I do not mean the reported success in perpetuating 
unexpressed human thoughts, materialized spirits or 
impossible feats of jugglery in the air; but rather 
achievements in the field of hydrostatics — by repre- 
senting water as running uphill. Wowever, crediting 
him with a due degree of intelligence, I do not think 
that the average camerist is serious when he submits 
photographs to a competition in which a stream or 
pond is shown to run uphill, or vice rersa. Nearly every 
month photographs are submitted in which this al- 
leged natural phenomenon is represented with all 
graphic abandon. Very frequently, too, the water-line 
of the ocean is shown to be quite oblique. But for this 
feature, some pictures would be very satisfactory and 
have a good, chanée to win official recognition. Of 
course, if the camerist so desires, he may trim the print 
and thus restore the water to its normal level. It is a 
mystery why this very obvious fault, so easily remedied 
in the print, is overlooked by camerists who appear to 
be mentally normal and discriminating. 


True Appreciation 


Coiumpus, Onto, August 7, 1917 
Mr. Witrrep A. Frenen, Ph.D. 
My dear Sir: 

I do thank you most sincerely for the beautiful silver 
cup you so kindly sent to me as the prize for the com- 
petition entitled “Spirit of Spring.” The cup is a per- 
fect gem, and the engraving is beautifully done. I like 
it all very much, and I can’t tell you how much I ap- 
preciate it. I am so delighted that I accepted the cup 
instead of the photographic supplies. I have shown the 
cup to many of my friends, and they all are very much 
pleased with it. 

I have just made another print of the prize-picture 
and have let Mr. Newton have the cup and picture for 
his display-window. It was his own wish to have both 
in his shop-window, “The Capital Camera Shop,” this 
city. 

Again thanking you, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 


Netson C. D. Maatry. 


Pains of Photography 


Recruit up from Country (having himself “‘took”’ in 
his new uniform) —*Lor! Guv'nor. do ‘urry up. This 
‘ere smiling fairly makes my ears ache!” 

London Opinion. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








Deceptive Optimism 


A FEELING of optimism in times of stress or danger is 
to be commended. It cheers; it encourages; it com- 
forts. But.the spirit of braggadocio — promising 
much and doing little — in so far as it effects our home- 
industries, only raises false hopes, and gets us nowhere, 
besides being unbecoming a large and powerful nation. 
The problem to find substitutes for commodities that 
we have been accustomed to procure from abroad, 
prior to the present European war, has not -been solved 
as satisfactorily as the consumer would wish. To be 
sure, some manufacturers have promised more than 
they could fulfil! They have relied on the principle of 
letting the public be the judge, and as a large part of 
the public has no critical judgment, the manufacturer 
generally “gets by” with a product which he claims is 
just as good as the imported one. That such a pro- 
cedure does not represent progress in the manufacturing 
industry, is nothing to him. It is nearly as good, and 
that satisfies him. He is not conscientious in upholding 
the standard set by the European manufacturer. 

In the department of chemicals and dye-stuffs, great 
activity has prevailed in this country for some time 
past. The Publisher has hundreds of newspaper-clip- 
pings collected during the past two years which show 
the fictitious and even fraudulent character of numerous 
plants that have been erected throughout this country 
for the purpose of making rare colors and dye-stuffs 
that were to be equivalent of those imported from 
Europe and impossible to obtain until the war was over 
and, perhaps, not even then. It was an ideal oppor- 
tunity to get public attention and support, and, as it is 
but natural, many are the companies that were started 
with no intention, or even ability, to manufacture 
coal-tar products, the process of which has taken ex- 
perts over fifty years to bring to a state of perfection. 
Great inventions of another country cannot be per- 
fected and applied overnight. Nevertheless, some of 
the difficult dyes are being made successfully in the 
United States; but it may be many years before the 
present impossible ones will be achieved. Among the 
several difficult chemicals is one — made exclusively 
by a firm on the Rhine — which is indispensable in the 
preparation of color-sensitive film and paper. It is al- 
most impossible to obtain in America even at ten dol- 
lars a gram, the current market-price, and for the lack 
of it a number of valuable inventions are marking 
time, though ably managed and amply financed. 

Now as to optical glass — the kind made exclusively 
and in several hundred varieties by a celebrated firm in 
Jena, Germany —the American glass-manufacturers 
are bending their energies to duplicate even some of the 
less impossible kinds. The difficulty encountered in its 
manufacture is a certain refractive index. They may 
obtain it by accident; but it is imperative to know in 
advance just what is wanted and just how to produce it 
That accounts for the success or failure of so many ex- 
periments, also for the cost in time and material ex- 
pended. The manufacture of this glass, which is the 











result of many years of calculation, research and ge nius, 
is virtually a secret. It is more than a science — it is an 
art. The Literary Digest remarked editorially only a 
few months ago that the French airmen were restricted 
in their observations of enemy-positions because their 








field-glasses or prism-binoculars were not so powerful 
as those used by their opponents. This optical superior- 
ity on the part of the Germans was due to the high 
quality of the glass used for the lenses and prisms — 
doubtless of Jena manufacture. The report states that 
since the French — have been able to provide 
themselves with field-glasses equal in discerning-power 
and penetration to those of their enemies, they have 
accomplished astonishingly great results, as is shown 
by their capture of important enemy territory. Moral! 

It certainly would be unpatriotic, at this time, to 
appear to underestimate the valuable services that are 
being rendered this country from every quarter; but 
to proclaim instances of only partial success in ¢ hemical 
amd optical laboratories, as complete industrial tri- 
umphs, is harmful. It tends to retard the progress so 
much needed in one of the most critical periods of the 
country’s history; to stifle invention and research, and 
to discourage promising talent. Is it not better to be 
conservative in such matters and let the actual results 
speak for themselves? If the practice to exaggerate 
our industrial and scientific achievements is designed 
to impress and deceive the enemy, it fails utterly. He 
knows, as has been shown in altogether too many instan- 
ces much more than he ought about the inner activities 
of this country, and, certainly, is better informed about 
the geographical character of strategical points along 
the Atlantic coast than we give him credit for. Let us, 
therefore, not underestimate his strength, ingenuity 
and resourcefulness. In reply to the statement made 
by some one eager to appear optimistic rather than 
accurate, that an abundance of optical-glass equal in 
every respect to some of the best varieties of Schott & 
Genossen of Jena, is now being reproduced in this 
country and that it is used by American lens-manu- 
facturers in the construction of the most advanced 
types of anastigmats, it may be said that, as a matter 
of fact several well-known American opticians, in- 
cluding one in Boston, are virtually hungering for 
enough high-grade optical glass to enable them to make 
certain types of lenses with which to fill long-standing 
orders. Further, any person interested seriously in the 
actual present condition of our optical glass, dye and 
chemical industries, need but consult the experts in the 
physical departments of our scientific institutions, 
which are authoritative and thoroughly unprejudiced. 

W. A. F 


Germany’s Photographic Literature 


Our friends, the enemy, in spite of their present en- 
grossments, are not unmindful of the claims of pho- 
a literature. It is stated on good authority 
by The Amateur Phoiographer that during the first six 
months of 1916 there were published in Germany hand- 
books of photography, a book on pocket-cameras, a 
photographic encyclopedia, and a book on photography 
out of doors, as well as a text-book on photographic 
chemistry by an English author, and one or two works 
on photo-surveying. In 1915 the works of this class 
which saw the light were even more numerous, and in- 
cluded a volume on such a detached subject as aqua- 
rium-photography and also a history of the daguerreo- 
type in the forties and fifties of the last century. 
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Photographers for U. S. Army 


Tue following letter has been received by the depart- 
ment in regard to photographers for the U. S. Army. 
While this circular relates particularly to still photog- 
raphers, the Army and Navy both are in need of com- 
petent motion-picture photographers : 


Address reply to Signal Officer, Eastern Depart- 
ment, 59 Whitehall St., New York City. 
HEADQUARTERS EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 
Office of the Signal Officer, 
Army Building, 39 Whitehall St., 
New York City. 1917 

FROM: Signal Officer, Eastern Department. 
To: 
SUBJECT: Photographers. 

1. The Signal Enlisted Reserve Corps of the 
United States Army is desirous of obtaining a num- 
ber of experienced field photographers for the pho- 
tography of military operations. 

2. Those who have used view and film cameras 
are particularly desired as well as developers and 
assistants. 

3. The opportunities for active field service are 
excellent and the photographic detachments will 
be with the headquarters of the various divisions 
and field armies. The work is most interesting 
and those enlisted for photographic work are rated 
Sergeants Ist Class, Sergeants, Corporals and 
Privates Ist Class, according to proficiency. Pay 
and rank correspond to the Regular Army, and 
clothing, subsistence, medical attention and quar- 
ters are furnished gratis. 

+, Communicate with this office if you are in- 
terested in this work of vital importance, and ar- 
rangements will be made for your examination 
and enlistment. 


Cart F. Hartmann, Lieut. Col., Signal Corps. 
By D. C. Mason, Capt., Signal Corps, U.S. R. 


Although the status of motion picture photographers 
is not at this writing definitely decided, it is likely that 
those of satisfactory ability will have a rank and pay 
equal to that of a lieutenant in the Regular Army. 
Physical examinations for applicants of proven ability 
will probably not be quite as severe as for other branches 
of the service. Further information concerning the en- 
listment of cinematographers may be obtained from 
Kendall Banning, Committee on Public Information, 
Washington, D. C. 


Photo-Course at Brooklyn Institute 


Tue Department of Photography of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences has engaged the services 
of Wm. H. Zerbe and the codperation of Clarence H. 
White to conduct a course in photography, the same 
as has been done during the past seven years. This 
course begins October 4, and ends April 4, 1918, the 
class to meet the first Thursday evening of each month. 
rhere will also be five Saturday afternoons— devoted 
to studio-work. Further particulars, including cost of 
tuition, may be obtained by addressing the Brooklyn 
Institute or Clarence H. White, 230 East 11th Street, 
New York City. 


Herbert Parker Wilcox. 
Have You seen Him? 


Ir any reader can furnish the present address, of 
Herbert Parker Wilcox, photographer, or knows where 
he can be found, will he kindly and without delay send 
this information to his anxious sister, Ruth Wilcox 





Stevens, 1125 Washington Avenue, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado? Mr. Wilcox, a slender man, 38 years old, 
and about 5 feet 8 inches tall, was in Greenville, Miss- 
issippi, until August, 1916; and with the Blockley 
Studio, Clarksdale, Mississippi, until June, 1917. It 
is nearly three years since a member of his family has 
seen him, and he is not aware how urgent is the need 
of a meeting with his sister. 


Photo-Era for the United States Soldiers 
at the Front 


Any subscriber who desires to send a copy of a cur- 
rent issue of PHoto-Era Magazine to a soldier, official 
or civilian, connected with the United States Expe- 
ditionary Forces in Europe, may do this through 
Puotro-Era. He should send us his name and address, 
and the official designation of unit or organization to 
which the addressee belongs, and said copy will be sent 
at once from the office of the publisher, free of charge. 

Thus a subscriber may keep his files of PHoro-Era 
unbroken and also have the satisfaction of doing his 
bit. Moreover, the publisher will be glad to continue 
to send PHotro-Era to the addressee, regularly each 
month, till-for-bid and at no expense, whatever, to the 
person making this request. The necessary and correct 
form of address required is as follows: 


Return to 


(Name and address 
of sender.) 
JOHN SMITH, Jr., 
Co. &.. ... INFANTRY 
AMERICAN ExXpeEpItiIonaRyY Forces. 


Puoto-Era will do this for you! 


P. P. A. of Texas 


THE anhual convention of the Professional Photog- 
raphers’ Association, of Texas will be held at Houston, 
Texas, October 9, 10, 11, and 12. A complete and prac- 
tical program has been arranged which is to include 
many features of value to professional photographers. 
The secretary, Felix Raymer, Austin, Texas, will be 
pleased to furnish particulars. 


Eliminating a Cause of Fogging 


Foc is a constant danger to the photographer. In 
The Amateur Photographer F. H. B.S. offers a valuable 
word of advice. “The writer recently had the annoy- 
ing experience to find that a batch of negatives, ob- 
tained by means of a small folding pocket-camera, were 
hoplessly fogged, owing to light having found its way 
to the plates when the slide was withdrawn to make the 
exposure. This happened even when the slide was not 
pulled right out. It was discovered that this fogging 
was due to the fact that the strip of plush or velvet pro- 
vided to prevent this very trouble had become worn 
and pressed down hard by frequent use. A suitable 
piece of new material not being available, the following 
plan — which may be of interest and use to other work- 
ers with a similar difficulty — was devised to meet the 
needs of the case. The plush-strip was detached and a 
piece of thin card — about #, of an inch in thickness, 
not more — was stuck down exactly in the position 
which the plush had occupied. When this piece of card 
was secure, the plush-strip was refastened into its place 
over the card. The very slight difference caused by 
the addition of the card proved to be an effective rem- 
edy, and has obviated a repetition of the trouble.” 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approred books. 





Pictor1aAL PuoroGraruy — Its Principles and Practice 
By Paul L. Anderson, E. E. Octavo; cloth. 23 
photo-illustrations and 35 diagrams. Price, $2.50 net 
Philadelphia and London. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Devotees of soft-focus photography will be inter- 

ested in a book written on this subject by Paul L. An- 

derson — the eminent pictorialist, instructor (Clarence 

H. White School of Photography) and author (“ Picto- 

rial Landscape-Photography”) — and just published by 

the J. B. Lippincott Company. The book is entitled, 

* Pictorial Photography — Its Principles and Practice,” 

and is confined chiefly to the use of several types of 

soft-focus lenses — Wollensak’s “Verito,” Pinkham & 

Smith’s “Semi-Achromatic,” Spencer's “ Port-Land” 

and Struss’ “Pictorial.” The illustrations, ostensibly 

exemplifving the results (diffused definition of objects) 
obtainable with these uncorrected objectives, are limited 
to landscape, portraiture and interiors. They are by 

such well-known workers as Clarence H. White, W. E. 

Macnaughtan, W. H. Porterfield, Karl Struss, Ger- 

trude Kiisebier, Charles Kendall, H. Y. Siimmons and 

Paul L. Anderson, but are mostly small in size and 

hardly representative of their authors’ high artistic rep- 

utations. The advanced worker and actual or intend- 
ing user of a soft-focus lens, of whatever make, will 
find here the principles of pictorial photography ex- 
plained for his exclusive benefit — beginning with the 
usual analysis and use of the various constituents of 

the photographic camera. Much space is given to a 

description of the printing-processes dear to the heart 

of the pictorial worker; viz., Carbon, Multiple Gum, 

Gum-Platinum, Bromoil and Bromide Enlarging. Two 

popular methods —Ozobrome and Ozotype — are 

omitted because the necessary materials are difficult to 
procure in this country. In his discussion of the various 
printing-media, he dismisses gaslight-papers as being 
valuable only to the commercial photographer, the pic- 
torialist finding them of little use, because they lack 

“absolute permanence and highest esthetic quality.’’ 
The closing chapter treats motion-picture photogra- 

phy with clearness and discrimination, although, as far 

as we know, the requisite objective for either making 
or projecting is an anastigmat and not an uncor- 
rected lens. The author's statement that the culmi- 
nating product of kinematography, the photoplay, can 
never displace the spoken word on the dramatic stage, 
is epigrammatic and true, and deserves to be reprinted 
in every influential publication in the country. The 
text not only interests by the earnestness of the author’s 
conviction, but by the refined and pleasing individu- 
ality of his style. 
How To Make Portraits 

Unper this title the American Photographic Pub- 
lishing Co., of Boston, U. S. A., has issued an S8vo 
book of 62 pages in which the technique of making 
portraits is described. The author, Frank R. Fraprie, 

F. R. P. S., has assembled and classified the various 

methods of lighting — daylight and_ artificial — de- 

velopment, printing and enlarging, and included the 


latest studio-apparatus calculated to yield the best 
results. Numerous diagrams show the position of sit- 
ter, light-source and camera for studio and at-home 
portraiture. The artistic side of portraiture is not 
touched upon, The book is 50 cents in cloth-binding; 
paper-covers, 25 cents. 


A Book for Picture-Lovers 

A HANby pocket-size “ Picture-Dictionary” has been 
issued by J. Sawtelle Ford, of Chicago, U. S. A., and 
will find rapid favor among all picture-lovers desirous 
to know about the best-known pictures of the world. 
The little 12mo volume consists of five parts, each de- 
voted to a full description, location, authorship, ete., 
of one hundred masterpieces in painting. Every per- 
son of refinement has copies of at least several cele- 
brated works of art with whose history he may not be 
familiar and which is often a source of embarrassment 
to him. Mr. Sawtelle’s little book will then be found of 
ready assistance. Price, in cloth, $1.00, from its pub- 


> 


lisher or with PHoro-Era for one year, $2.30. 


The Best Book on Retouching 


Most of the books that treat on retouching and 
working on the negatives, with the intention to im- 
prove them, are very incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
Everybody interested has been looking for the ideal 
book on this important subject, and, considering the 
opinions expressed by expert professional photog- 
raphers, PHoto-Era takes pleasure in recommending, 
to professionals as well as to amateurs, the best book 
on this subject printed in the English language. We 
refer to the work, “A Complete Treatise on Artistic 
Retouching, Modeling and Etching,” by Clara Weis- 
man — an expert retoucher and, for many years, the 
head of the retouching-department of one of the 
largest photographic establishments in this country. 
The author is by training, experience and tempera- 
ment well-fitted to treat so difficult a subject as re- 
touching; and admirably, indeed, has she performed 
her task. Not only does she set forth, at once clear and 
concise, the principles of sane retouching and their ap- 
plication, but how to avoid the common error of spoil- 
ing a likeness and its anatomical aspect by senseless 
manipulations. She demonstrates the importance of 
truth in modeling the human face, and illustrates by 
means of examples the danger of falsifying the results 
of the lens. On the other hand, there are numerous de- 
lightful illustrations of genre and portrait-photography 
exemplifying the best principles of the retouching-art 
which make for the artistic blending of truth and ideal- 
ity. The author also illustrates how successfully an 
expression of gloom may be converted into one of 
happiness, and how other modifications on the negative 
may be effected by skilful use of pencil and etching- 
knife, urging only such technical manipulations as may 
le successfully practised by the retoucher of average 
ability, her one thought being the attainment of su- 
premely artistic results by easy and sensible methods. 

Although the author is a practical artist and a recog- 
nized authority in her specialty, she supports her ad- 
vice with references to well-known art-principles, thus 
imparting to her words greater value and force. The 
closing chapter, “Style and Individuality,” reveals the 
author's familiarity with the works of the great paint- 
ers, and worthily terminates a volume that should be 
in the hands of every practical worker — professional 
or amateur. We accord it our heartiest endorsement. 

The book is fully illustrated and only a few copies 
are left. It was published at $2.50, but will soon be 
out of print. Copies will be sent by the Publisher of 
Puoto-Era on receipt of $2.00 each. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 








Patent No. 1,237,542, on process for Producing 
Color-Printing Plates has been granted to Lee P. 
Hynes, Chicago, Ill., in which the following is claimed: 
The herein described process of making engravers’ 
plates, which comprises producing a halftone negative 
of a picture, producing a silhouette of any desired por- 
tion of the picture, making a negative of said silhouette, 
thus making a negative silhouette with opaque and 
transparent portions, superposing said negative sil- 
houette upon the said half-tone negative, and then 
printing therefrom onto the engraver’s plate. 

Automatic Film-Control has been. invented by 
Homer H. Heckman, of Freeport, IIl., patent No. 1,237,- 
333. The patentee claims as follows: A camera in- 
cluding a shutter, shutter operating mechanism, hand- 
pressure means to actuate said mechanism, a casing 
independent of the camera-housing said hand-means, 
and means carried by said casing to control the ex- 
posure-character of said shutter. 

Albert M. Schoenberg, of Spokane, Wash., has in- 
vented Cut-Film Holder, patent No. 1,237,562, in which 
the following is claimed: A cut-film holder comprising 
a frame, spring-tension members fixedly secured to 
opposite sides of the frame and within the scope thereof, 
nwardly-extended film-retaining members carried by 
Said tension-members, spring-clips mounted in pairs 
on said retaining-members, and adjusting-means to 
adjust said tension-members with respect to frame. 

Patent No. 1,237,657, on Photographic Developing- 
Apparatus, has been invented by Robert Kroedel, 
Rochester, N. Y. The patentee claims as follows: 
A roll-film developing-apparatus embodying a support 
having two parallel, looped guides adapted to receive 
the opposite edges of a doubled film-strip. 

Henry J. Gaisman, New York, N. Y., has invented 

Method of and Means to produce designations of pho- 
tographically sensitive elements, patent No. 1,238,504, 
in which the following is claimed: A new article of 
manufacture comprising a_ flexible photographically 
sensitized-film having an opaque protecting cover 
thereon, said cover comprising a plurality of super- 
imposed translucid sheets, one of said sheets having a 
displaceable coating facing the other cover sheet. 
« Photographic Shutter, Patent No. 1,238,422 has been 
invented by Paul J. Marks, Rochester, N. Y. The 
patentee claims as follows: In a photographic shutter, 
the combination with a blade-mechanism, of a spring 
operatively connected with the blades and a master- 
member adapted to actuate the blades in one direction 
through the medium of the spring and to positively 
actuate them in the other direction. 


“The Largest Photograph in the World ”’ 


AccorbING to a writer in the British Journal of Pho- 
tography, “The largest photograph in the world” has 
been well and truly boomed in the lay-press and more 
or less accurate technical details have been given to the 
public, who gaze and wonder at the possibilities of pho- 
tography. The latest “largest photograph,” it need 
hardly be said, is that now hanging at the exhibition of 
Canadian war photographs at the Grafton Galleries, 
an enlargement made from a 5 by 4 negative, and 
measuring 20 by 11 feet, depicting the Canadian oper- 


ations at Vimy Ridge. 

Enlargements have increased in size with that of 
bromide paper, and the British Journal in 1892 tells 
us of a photograph, “said to be the largest in the world;”” 
this masterpiece measured 7 by 3} feet, and depicted 
Miss Ada Rehan, the actress, in her impersonation of 
**Rosalind;”” it was the work of M. Walery, of London. 
By a curious coincidence, another paragraph on the 
very same page tells of a large panoramic picture, 48 
inches long, made by Mr. Carbutt, who was hoping to 
produce one 75 inches, or even more, in length. 

The spring of 1904 saw the monster enlargement, of 
German origin, exhibited in London by the Rotary 
Company. It was a view of the Bay of Naples, and 
although on one piece of paper, 39 by 5 feet, it was a 
combination picture made from six whole plate nega- 
tives, the joins being cleverly hidden, ‘apparently by 
a lot of faking or brush work; indeed, a photograph 
showing three artists with brushes, mahlsticks, and 
palettes, at work on the enlargement, was reproduced 
on page 205 of the 1904 Photogram. This, no doubt, re- 
mains the largest combination-picture ever made upon 
one piece of paper. 

At the same time there appeared another monster 
photograph of a different type, a panorama of the Alps, 
measuring 70 by 7 feet, made by joining up, without 
any sign of a join, eight separate enlargements from as 
many negatives, a performance no one has yet attempt- 
ed to rival, and probably will not, as such pictures 
are of little use. 


A Makeshift Focusing-Screen 


ONE cannot know too many good substitutes for a 
broken ground-glass. R. M. F., in The Amateur Pho- 
tographer, adds another to the list. “Various substi- 
tutes for a broken ground-glass focusing-screen have 
been noted from time to time, most of them more or 
less elaborate, and generally in adopting them we find 
that some important element is not to hand. As a make- 
shift for a broken ground-glass screen on an old field- 
camera, the writer recently tried the following, and 
though it cannot be claimed that the substitute is supe- 
rior or even equal to the commercial acid etched ground- 
glass, or that it is particularly well suited to fine focus- 
ing, it has the undoubted advantage that the two parts 
will be at hand. They consist simply of a sheet of clean 
glass of the same size as the broken screen an old 
cleaned-off negative will do admirably — and also a 
sheet of grease-proof kitchen-paper. To use, the paper 
is cut to the size of the broken screen and laid into the 
frame; the glass is laid over, and the fasteners turned 
to hold it in position.” 


Pouring Without Spilling 


A GLass rod can be used with almost the same result 
as a funnel when it is necessary to pour a liquid into a 
comparatively small vessel. To do this the rod is dipped 
into the liquid, and then held almost vertically with its 
end where the liquid is to flow. The mouth of the bottle 
is brought against the rod and the bottle tilted up, when 
the liquid will travel down the rod without any tend- 
ency to spill.— Photography. 
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LONDON LETTER 








WE have had occasion in several of our recent letters 
to record the fact that the energies of amateur-photog- 
raphers in this country have been almost entirely 
diverted by the war. Many have dropped photog- 
raphy altogether, and have been absorbed into one or 
other of the services. Others have found photographic 
employment under the Government, applying their 
knowledge of the craft in ways and for purposes that 
are certainly new to them. Again, others have devoted 
themselves to the work of the Snapshots-from- 
Home League, or have used their photography for the 
benefit of the Red Cross or some war charity. Conse- 
quently, it is small wonder that we have little to record 
of the ordinary pre-war photographic doings. Almost 
nothing is happening in the old sense, but in reality 
much, indeed, is going on; experiences are being 
gained in many new ways of life by photographers, and 
mostly through their knowledge of photography. We 
should fail in our duty as chroniclers if we did not em- 
phasize this point. It is more far-reaching and im- 
portant than any other photographic factor, altering 
permanently the outlook and habits of many people. 
An extract or two from a letter, just received, may help 
to illustrate what we have been trying to describe. 

Before the war the writer (a woman) was a regular 
exhibitor at the Salon and R. P. S., spending much time 
working in oil and gum, and producing very successful 
studies of children. For the last six months she has 
turned her talent to account professionally, the pro- 
ceeds going to a war-fund. She writes: 

“Although I feel that I have worked like a trooper 
the last six months, my nervous system still remains 
intact. I am getting the babies of the district gradually 
into my net, and have made nearly £100 since I began.” 

That shows what she is doing; but the next para- 
graph is interesting as throwing light on the point of 
view of the artist versus the parent: 

“All this would be fairly satisfactory were it not for 
the horrible fact that the parent’s choice is never the 
photographer’s choice, and that if one wants to make 
money one dare not experiment or go for anything but 
the pretty and the ordinary!” 

All those who have taken up professional portrait- 
work know how true this last sentence is. Photographic 
portraiture would be an ideal occupation if the sitter 
could be persuaded that what the artist considers his 
best picture is the best portrait! But our correspond- 
ent goes on to console herself with the reflection that 
“however unpleasant it is to photograph a smile, it is 
better than stitching bandages, or getting a backache 
in a hospital.” The point of view of the professional 
on such undertakings no doubt would put a different 
complexion on them, and were it not a war-time, and, 
let us hope, an ephemeral business, there would be 
much to be said for it, as the public is always ready 
enough to spend money on teas, entertainments, or 
even photography, if it is assured that the proceeds 
will benefit a war-fund. 

Mr. Walter Barnett’s exhibition of portraits at 
Knightsbridge was sure to attract attention. As its 
name (“Warriors All’) implies, it is a collection of 
photographs of soldiers, many of whom are at the front. 
All the “warriors” look strong and hardy, with plenty 
of character and anatomy showing in their faces, and 
one rejoices that such a well-known professional as 
Mr. Barnett is considerably modifying the use of re- 
touching. There is a little lack of variety in this show, 
and a certain sameness in the lighting and backgrounds 





—either quite light or dark. One also grew a little 
tired of the direct, full-bodied pose: both shoulders 
exactly even, and the buttons in the middle of the pic- 
ture. We were tactless enough to remark to the kind 
lady who showed us around that we wished some of 
the sitters had not presented such a rigid front to the 
camera, and had allowed themselves to be a little more 
easy and natural. “But, surely,” she replied, “you 
would not wish a soldier to have an artistic photo- 
graph!” with a most scornful emphasis on the adjective. 
We murmured apologetically that, no doubt, she was 
right, and probably the “‘hand-at-attention” attitude 
suited military subjects. 

Just across the road, at Knightsbridge, is Mrs. 
Marion Neilson’s new studio, and we went in to see 
what she was doing. If one craves artistic photography 
one is sure to find it here, only that the word “artistic” 
has fallen into so great disrepute that one would hesi- 
tate so to label Mrs. Neilson’s clever and distinguished 
work. She had had a run of children, and we were shown 
the proofs of charming youngsters whose happy mo- 
ments seemed to have been caught in their own nur- 
series. ““And are you going to send to the Salon?” we 
asked; but with this new studio and the one in Bond 
Street running at the same time, Mrs. Neilson gave a 
reply that left us in doubt. 

We wonder if the Grafton Gallery has ever had a 
more popular exhibition than that of the second Cana- 
dian Official War-Photographs now being held. It is 
certainly a triumph for photography that it is able to 
attract such crowds. 

On view there is the much-advertised gigantic pho- 
tograph, said to be the largest in the world, of the Ca- 
nadians storming Vimy Ridge. The press has boomed 
this picture, and advertisements of it have been rather 
misleading, so that one of us expected to see life-sized 
figures fighting their way up a precipitous hill! With 
this mental vision, it is perhaps a little disappointing, 
for the figures are not nearly life-size, the ground looks 
flat and all is low in tone and naturally rather under- 
exposed. However, when one has once rid oneself of 
the stupidly imagined picture, this photograph is quite 
sensational enough. The more we look at it the more 
it gets hold of us, until we, too, seem right in the thick 
of the fight. To give this vision of what it is like, right 
up at the front, is a splendid achievement of the cam- 
era. We are given a glimpse of an heroic deed which 
will live in history. 

It is said that in the making of these photographs 
Captain Ivor Castle, the official photographer, risked 
his life again and again, and when one sees “ The Storm- 
ing of Vimy Ridge” one cannot doubt his self-sacrifice 
and courage. 

Around the walls of the first room are life-size heads 
of Germans, probably prisoners. They are bromide 
enlargements very cleverly colored, and the effect is 
lifelike and startling. They are hung “on the line” 
and stare at us in an uncanny manner. A fair Teuton 
boy smiles us almost out of countenance, and when we 
turn away, almost embarrassed, we come face to face 
with a learned-looking professor in “feld-grau,” with 
a three days’ growth of beard on his chin. There is the 
stolid looking “Dreijahrige,”’ also the educated “Ein- 
jahrige,” and although each face is remarkably differ- 
ent in build and features, with expressions varying from 
a broad grin to a savage-looking scowl, they all have a 
typically German appearance. 

Although there are no horrors in this exhibition, the 
darker side of war is depicted. We see the dead being 
carried, the wounded being picked up, the Red Cross 
train starting, etc. The lighter side also has its place. 
and we are shown plenty of Tommies simply reveling 
in all kinds of odd baths; round corrugated-iron affairs 
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or what look like tea-chests, the bather wears the same 
sort of seraphic grin in each. “Shorter, Please,”’ is the 
title of a photograph of hair-cutting, or rather shearing, 
where the head is already so closely shaved that 
“shorter, please,” is quite impossible. “A Fine Hunt- 
ing-Morning” shows the sportsman intent on_his 
game; but his preserves happen to be his shirt, which 
he has stripped off his shoulders! 

In spite of its being August, the exhibition was 
crowded; but then London is never empty now, even 
in the dog-days. Many of the visitors were Canadians, 
and might have stepped straight out of the photo- 
graphs; no wonder they were so interested in them! 

With reference to a note in this column, some months 
back, it may be of interest to record the announcement 
of the Press-Bureau that in future, “where military 
circumstances admit of the grant of limited facilities to 
photograph hostile aircraft brought to earth in the 
United Kingdom, and other objects of naval or mili- 
tary importance, preferential permission will be given 
to approved press-photographers.” 

Speaking of permits, Mr. A. L. Coburn seems to be 
a traveling depository of them. He is now staying at 
the coast in Wales, and has made it his business to get 
every sort of permission for an alien to photograph 
that it is possible to obtain. But as is so often the way. 
when the thing is within reach it becomes worthless, and 
now this Peter Pan of Photography, who .refuses to 
grow up, is enthusiastically painting Futurist pictures! 

CARINE AND WILL Cappy. 


No Credit Now To Make Good Pictures 


Sometimes I feel like protesting. Photography is 
getting altogether too simple. It is really a crime the 
way all the sporting-chances have been eliminated. 

Why, years ago when you had made an exposure, it 
was possible to get up a little bet on the result. You 
never knew absolutely that you were going to have a 
picture. There were lots of mean things that might 
happen to frustrate your purpose unbeknown to you, 
and a real photograph, clean and clear, was a triumph 
to boast of. It got you a reputation. But not now. No; 
any old fool can make a photograph nowadays, and you 
have to go in for composition and separation of planes 
and other highbrow stuff to keep up in front where 
people will notice you, at all. 

Think what it was like — back in the days when 
they were just beginning to use dryplates. A pho- 
tographer could n’t telegraph for a gross of any plates 
of a familiar brand, receive them a day or two later, 
and then go ahead and pop everything in sight in per- 
fect confidence of his results. Not much. He had to 
send off to a distant stock-house for a bottle of dry- 
plate-emulsion and flow it over the plates himself. 
Sometimes, it was fast emulsion and sometimes it was 
slow; he could n’t always be sure beforehand. There 
was always a sporting-chance to lend excitement. And 
sometimes the summer-sunlight would get into the 
emulsion before it reached him. It meant something 
to be a photographer in those days. 

A fellow could make a fortune out of photography 
in those days, too. There was Stanley, who got sick of 
waiting for his emulsion to be shipped away up into 
Maine and decided to make it for himself instead, 
until he had such a nice dryplate-business that the big 
guns in the business came along and took it off his 
hands for a few hundred thousand, more or less, leaving 
him free to go into the making of automobiles and 
violins. It makes my blood boil sometimes, thinking 
what I missed by not being born twenty-five or thirty 
years sooner. But all the big things in photography 





have now been invented, so that we can neither make 
a fortune out of it nor have any of the old-time excite- 
ment in attempting to make a picture. 

I remember my first camera, which had a lens that 
worked at a maximum speed of about F/32. If you 
stood on the beach at noon in the middle of summer on 
a cloudless day, you could get an excellent snapshot; 
but at all other times you had to make time-exposures. 
If there were trees and bushes in the view, you had to 
watch to see that the wind did n’t blow so as to make 
them look fuzzy; and if there were figures, you had to 
freeze them into rigidity with a hypnotic stare or else 
strap them down, When you had been through the 
ordeal of making a few pictures — that is, exposures, 
for they did n’t always turn out to be pictures — you 
felt as if you had been through the family-wringer and 
had to take a swig of something cool and invigorating 
to restore the vital spark. And, of course, it was pretty 
nearly as bad for those that were photographed. 

Now all that is changed. Lenses are so fast that 
making snapshots is dead easy. You can do it any time. 
You can steal up on the subject unawares, you can 
even catch him on the run. Sometimes you have to, 
when he has seen you first. And you don’t have any 
of the old-time developing-excitement, either. There 
always used to be a chance about the chemicals; but 
there isn’t any more. And how one misses the old 
curly film that had to be soaked in glycerine to make it 
lie flat. Life does n’t seem the same without that dear 
old film, which would roll up into a cylinder just as 
you went to clamp down the back of the printing-frame. 

And then there used to be all that pleasant winter- 
evening work of cutting masks for different sizes of 
pictures, so that you could leave out the parts of the 
picture you were ashamed of, and the delightfully 
stimulating problem of getting a good print from a 
negative that praved to have been made on the bias, 
with the water running up hill. Alas, patent printing- 
frames and printers have eliminated all that by supply- 
ing a neat little set of adjustable masks that do the 
business in the twinkling of an eye. 

But the saddest thing of all is this range-finder. 
When every other sporting-chance had been turned 
into a dead certainty, there was always the one last 
hope that you might possibly make a mistake in focus- 
ing. Now not even that is allowed. The range-finder 
tells you whether your focus is correct before you make 
the picture. It used to be a triumph to get the focus 
right; now it is a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine or 
imprisonment, or both, to get it wrong. Photography 
is getting altogether too accurate and simple. 

The Intensifier. 


Change of Address 


SusscriBers who desire to change their addresses 
are requested to inform us not later than the 5th of the 
previous month, as the envelopes must be addressed 
and classified for mailing on the 10th. 

Failure to do this puts it up to the subscriber to 
procure his copy from his former post-office address, 
and no duplicate copy can be expected from the Pub- 
lisher of PHoto-Era. 

We beg to invite the attention of workers to the 
rules governing the Advanced and Beginners’ Compe- 
titions in order to facilitate a fair, intelligent and 
prompt decision on the part of the judges. 


“= 
ConstDERING the price of paper, shoe-manufactur- 


ers will soon have to go back to leather in making cheap 
shoes.— Exchange. 
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How to Make Wet-Plate Negatives 


A VALUABLE handbook, “Collodion and the Making 
of Wet-Plate Negatives for Photo-Engraving work,” 
has been issued recently by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. It contains the very latest information with re- 
gard to manipulating the wet-plate, formulas and sug- 
gestions how to avoid technical difficulties. Parti- 
cular attention is called to the Eastman service which 
is gratis to photo-engravers, employers and workmen. 
Copies of the handbook will be mailed to all those in- 
terested in the subject. 


The New York Camera Exchange 


THE permanent success of the New York Camera- 
Exchange — one of the oldest firms in the business 
to-day — is due, in the main, to the unremitting, in- 
dividual and painstaking zeal of the proprietor, Mr. 
J. H. Andrews. By personal attention to every phase 
of his business, he has evolved an efficient. selling- 
organization that gives real service. The stock of cam- 
eras, lenses and photo-accessories is one of the largest 
in the United States. The used-camera and exchange- 
department is noted for its fair dealing, and those who 
desire to make a “camera-trade”” may do so with the 
utmost confidence in the integrity of its well-known 
proprietor. 


‘**When Good Fellows Get Together ”’ 


Ir is more than likely that some of the photographic 
business-ventures, successful or otherwise, have been 
inspired by the Burson stories, which have been run- 
ning in PHoro-Era for some time. An enterprise well 
begun, and likely to prosper, is that of Peck, Crowelland 
Brodie, high-class photo-finishers, 1101 Elmwood Ave- 
nue, Buffalo, N. Y. All three are successful pictorial- 
ists and technical experts, and are bent on doing only 
strictly superior work, and at reasonable prices. Their 
circular (folder) is a model of clearness of statement 
and good taste. It spells success. Everybody send for 
one without delay! 


New Bass Camera-Catalog 


THE new catalog ““A Thousand and One Camera- 
Bargains,” issued by the Bass Camera Co., 109 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago, is of practical value to every 
amateur and professional worker. Many new and used 
camera-equipments, also standard photo-accessories, 
are listed at attractive prices. A new idea in camera- 
catalog compiling is introduced in the accessory-section 
where all articles are listed alphabetically, thus making 
the list self-indexing. The firm states that its policy of 
fair dealing will be maintained rigidly in all its trans- 
actions with camera-buyers. The catalog will be mailed 
free of charge to PHoro-Era readers. 


Kathol Developer 


THE war has been responsible, directly and indirectly, 
for the manufacture of many new developers. Kathol 
was the first of these to be invented and manufactured 
by an American chemist, Dr. Charles J. Thatcher. 
For two years this developer has been tested exhaust- 





ively by the entire photographic fraternity. To-day 
it is considered a standard product. Enlarged and im- 
proved manufacturing facilities now enable the makers 
of Kathol to place this popular product in improved 
form on the market and at a reasonable price. Photog- 
raphers owe it to themselves to give this American- 
made developer their attention. 


Devoe Photo-Oil-Colors 


Now that vacation-days are over and camerists are 
busily engaged in making prints from their negatives, 
the subject of coloring some of these pictures is of seri- 
ous interest. The long-established and unquestioned 
excellence of the Devoe Photo-Oil-Colors merits the 
confidence of discriminating workers. Further partic- 
ulars may be obtained from Devoe & Raynolds Co., 


Making Money With the Camera 


Ix the current issue of “ Photo-Miniature,” No. 163, 
every person using a camera, professionally or semi- 
professionally, may find at least one way to make it 
pay. In this little volume — for sale by any photo- 
dealer — forty-six pages are devoted to about a dozen 
ideas, plans and methods by any one of which he can 
add $100 to $2,000 a year to his income with very little 
effort virtually spare-time work. Moreover, there is 
the actual fact or experience behind every idea or asser- 
tion given in this useful issue of “* Photo-Miniature” 
the most practical of the series, so far. It will interest 
every camera-user desirous to make a dollar, for it 
touches his heart, which is in his pocket. Price, twenty- 
five cents. 


On the Doorstep 


Miss Ernet Smyru, Radiographic Center, XIIIth 
Region, France, addresses to the Daily Mail the fol- 
lowing letter: “Sir,— The director here has just re- 
ceived, via Switzerland, an offer from a leading German 
firm whose radiographic plates, he says, were the best 
and cheapest on the pre-war market, namely, to supply 
at once an unlimited quantity of material af less than 
half the price quoted in France or elsewhere —a rate 
which obviously ignores profit.” If this is a fact, it 
would seem to indicate an activity in the German pho- 
tographic industries as daring as it is unsuspected. 


Specialists Wanted 


TuoseE who present themselves with cards from the 
forestry service, and who are qualified, may enlist at 
the army recruiting stations for the period of the emer- 
gency in the Tenth Engineers, regular army, according 
to an order received at the local army station from 
Washington. Information has also been received that 
a number of new field and telegraph battalions of the 
regular army are being organized. The men desired 
are cable, telegraph and radio operators, inside and 
outside wiremen, electricians, machinists, photog- 
raphers and men familiar with the construction and 
maintenance of telephone systems. 
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